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1/  I  might  give  a  a^rt  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  toonUi  he  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  idle  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.—VE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

the  political  revolution. 

There  are  abundant  signs  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
social  revolution  that  is  going  on  among  us,  or,  perhaps,  we 
should  rather  say  that  the  principal  outeome  of  it,  is  a  no 
less  remarkable  political  revolution.  It  is  our  great 
pride,  and  the  best  evidence  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
vitality  in  English  society,  that  we  are  always  in  process 
of  revolution.  Now  and  then  there  have  been  more  or 
less  brief  periods  of  stagnation,  but  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  past,  for  several  centuries  in  fact,  there  has  been  an 
almost  constant  development  of  popular  rights,  a  steady 
breaking-down  of  feudal  institutions.  Feudalism  is  not 
dead  yet,  either  as  a  political  or  as  a  social  force,  and  in 
semblance  it  still  has  more  power  than  in  reality ;  but  it 
has  been  gradually  crumbling  away,  and  we  may  expect 
that  before  long  it  will  disappear  altogether,  or  very 
nearly,  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  The  labouring 
clas.ses,  the  successors  of  the  old  serfs,  and  some  of 
them  still  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  serfdom,  now 
need  only  the  strength  of  cohesion  to  obtain  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  classes  that  rank  above  them. 
Whether  that  cohesion  will  be  very  easily  or  quickly 
obtained  mav  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  being  effected ;  and 
when  they  nave  it  they  will  be  able  to  rule  just  as 
they  please  those  who  have  ruled  them  hitherto. 

The  process  by  which  this  state  of  things  has  lately 
been  advanced  so  much  more  rapidly  than  heretofore  is 
very  intelligible.  It  is  part  of  the  change  that  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  of  the  nation.  As  long  as  the 
workshops  were  small,  and  the  towns  that  contained 
them  were  small,  masters  and  workmen  were,  as  we 
observed  last  week,  on  much  more  equal  terms ;  and 
when  there  was  not  much  equality,  the  workmen  were 
still  too  few,  and  too  much  separated  from  their  com¬ 
rades,  to  be  able  to  claim  it.  Relations  almost  patriarchal 
existed,  and  worked  sometimes  ill  and  sometimes  well. 
There  was  as  little  thought  among  town  operatives  as 
till  a  year  or  so  ago  there  was  among  farm  labourers  of 
quarrelling  with  their  masters.  But  when  the  masters 
came  to  employ  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  workmen 
for  every  ten  whom  they  had  employed  before,  and 
when  the  workmen  found  that  nearly  all  the  additional 
profits  resulting  from  this  new  and  economical  arrange¬ 
ment  were  absorbed  by  the  masters,  especially  when 
they  saw  that  many  of  the  most  successful  masters  were 
meu  who  had  themselves  risen  from  their  own  station  in 
life,  they  began  to  bo  jealous,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
congregated  in  large  numbers  enabled  them  to  show 
their  jealousy  in  action.  Trade-unions  started  as  com¬ 
binations  of  the  operatives  in  single  workshops.  Very 
soon  they  came  to  be  combinations  of  operatives  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  trade  in  different  workshops,  and  even  in 
d^’erent  towms.  We  do  not  wonder  that  such  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  recent  years  by  the  masters  to 
crush,  or,  at  any  rale,  to  cripple,  trade-unionism.  They 
uve  failed;  and  failure  in  this  means  something  likefailuro 
in  everything.  The  triumph  of  trade-unionism,  which 
iiow  has  legislative  sanction,  though  it  is  still  hampered 
y  some  arbitrary  and  unjust  restrictions,  is  a  proof  of 


the  power  of  the  working  classes ;  and  that  power  is  now 
showing  itself  in  new  and  very  formidable  ways.  Separate 
trade-unions  are  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  masters  in 
separate  trades,  and  their  success  in  this  helps  them  to 
further  success.  The  strongest  unions  are  now  rich 
enough,  not  only  to  enable  their  own  members  to  strike 
whenever  they  choose  to  do  so,  but  also  to  as-sist  the 
members  of  other  and  .less  prosperous  unions.  A  new 
sympathy  has  lately  grown  up  between  the  workers  in 
different  trades,  and  it  has  shown  itself  very  recently  in 
a  remarkable  way  in  the  aid  given  by  town-labourers  to 
the  agricultural  classes  that  they  used  to  regard  as  some¬ 
thing  like  enemies,  and  certainly  too  inferior  to  them  to 
be  worth  assisting.  Whether  the  present  form  of  trade- 
union  is  likely  soon  to  die  out  or  not,  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
it  is  rapidly  expanding  into  something  like  a  general 
combination  of  the  workmen  in  all  trades  for  mutual 
protection  against  the  masters.  The  completion  of  this 
change  will  be  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  cannot  be  very  long  delayed. 

It  will  only  be  a  natural  sequel  to  changes  that  have 
occurred,  and  have  worked  themselves  out,  before.  In 
England,  as  in  other  countries,  there  has  been  nearly 
always  a  war  of  classes,  and  to  England,  more  fortunate 
than  some  other  countries,  each  war  has  been  beneficial. 
In  far-off*  times,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  was  of 
small  account,  and  when  the  country  was  given  up  to 
strife  between  the  Crown,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy, 
each  of  these  three  powers  in  turn  sought  to  gain 
supremacy  by  catering  for  popular  support,  and  thus  the 
people  slowly  profited  by  the  selfishness  of  their  masters. 
Especially  w^as  the  extreme  violence  of  feudal  tyranny 
moderated  by  the  efforts  of  the  clergy.  More  recently, 
when  yeomen  and  burghers  became  powerful,  and 
feudalism  was  partly  overturned,  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy  entered  into  a  league  that  has  substantially  lasted 
till  now  ;  yet  the  people  continued  to  gain,  little  by  little, 
from  the  quarrels  of  the  classes  above  them.  Now  they 
are  beginning  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  unthank¬ 
worthy  assistance  of  classes  that  have  aided  them  for 
selfish  ends.  Indeed,  we  already  find,  and  this  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  altered  prospect  of  affairs,  that  the 
“  superior  ”  classes  are  dallying  with  them  for  their  own 
protection.  Last  year,  in  the  “  social  movement  ” 
patronised  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  we  had  amusing 
evidence  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  landed  aristocracy, 
our  noblesse,  to  win  over  to  their  side  the  working  classes, 
in  order  that  the  moneyed  classes,  our  bourgeoisie,  might  bo 
discomfited.  This  year  we  see  a  movement,  headed  by  Mr 
Samuel  Morley,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  work¬ 
ing-men  in  defeating  the  landed  gentry,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commercial  aristocrats.  We  suspect  that  the 
working  classes  will  treat  the  second  effort  as  they 
treated  the  first.  As  a  body,  they  show  no  inclination 
to  deal  harshly  with  either  landlords  or  millionaires  ;  but 
they  know  that  they  can  now  stand  alone,  and  they  sec 
that  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  If  they  can 
use  either  of  the  parties  that  have  si  suddenly  become 
solicitous  for  their  interests,  of  course  they  will  do  so. 
But,  as  a  body,  they  are  too  shrewd  to  regard  these 
parties  as  anything  more  than  conve.iient  tools  for 
strengthening  their  own  position. 

That  position  is  already  assured ;  but  a  good  de.d  has 
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yetfobedcTio  in  advancing  it.  Though  the  working 
clashes  are  now  tolerably  nnited  in  their  attitude  towards 
their  masters,  in  so  far  as  the  direct  and  indirect  ques¬ 
tions  of  wages  are  concerned,  these  being  the  bases  of 
the  purely  social  revolution  that  is  proceeding,  they  are 
still  far  fiom  nnited  as  to  a  programme  for  distinct 
political  action.  Not  only  have  they  hitherto  failed 
to  send  to  Parliament  a  single  representative  from 
their  own  ranks,  but  the  very  few  professed  cham¬ 
pions  of  their  cause  now  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  only  champions  of  some  one  or  more 
comparatively  unimportant  working-class  interests. 
On  many  points  they  are  still  undecided,  on  hardly 
any  are  they  unanimous.  To  our  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  hardly  a  state  of  things  to  be  regretted. 
If  they  w’ero  united  as  to  a  policy,  they  certainly  have 
the  power  to  sweep  everything  before  them.  But  their 
enfranchisement  is  yet  too  recent,  their  political  educa¬ 
tion  is  yet  too  backward,  for  any  one  to  feel  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  action.  A  little  longer  learning¬ 
time  will  be  desirable  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  they  are  putting  this  learning-time,  for  the  most 
part,  to  good  use.  No  one  who  has  much  intercourse 
with  them, — we  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  the  most 
common  intercourse,  that  of  hard  employers  with 
servants  whose  conversation  about  anything  but 
business  matters  would  bo  regarded  as  an  imperti¬ 
nence, — or  who  watches  their  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves,  can  fail  to  see  how  eagerly  they  are  studying  all 
the  political  problems,  and  all  the  social  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  politics,  that  are  pressing  for  solution.  We 
have  faith  in  the  issue  of  these  studies  ;  and  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  political  action  of  the  working  classes,  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  act,  is  a  synonym  for  faith  in 
the  future  well-being  of  England. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING. 

The  latest  attempt  to  enliven  the  recess  has  been  the 
appearance  upon  the  scene  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Speaker  as  a  social  reformer.  Mr  Brand  has,  we  are 
informed,  been  giving  his  usual  “  treat  ”  to  the  labourers 
on  the  Glyndo  estate,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
“in-gathering”  of  the  harvest,  and  has  taken  the 
oppori unity  of  improving  the  occasion.  Mr  Brandis, 
it  is  quite  clear,  in  advance  of  his  day.  Where  other 
statesmen  refuse  to  see  a  difficulty,  he  not  only  sees  it, 
but  boldly  grapples  with  it.  Such  statesmanship  is  of 
a  very  rare  order,  and  amongst  the  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  enjoyed  by  the  labourers  on  the  Glynde  estate, 
perhaps  not  the  least  is  the  allocution  which  enlivens 
their  annual  dinner.  Three  years  ago,  it  seems,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  then  not  Speaker,  but  Whip,  or 
patronage  st'crelary,  aw’oke  to  the  necessity  for  popular 
education.  To  this  prescience  on  his  own  part  he 
alludes  with  pardonable  pride.  “  It  will  be  in  your 
recollection,  he  said  on  Saturday  to  his  labourers, 
“that  about  three  years  ago,  when  we  assenibled  in  this 
tent,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  young  boys  in  my 
employ  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  those  who 
could  not  read  and  write,  and  who  wished  to  remain  in 
my  service,  to  learn  to  do  so  at  once.”  This  w'as  in 
1869,  and  as  Mr  Forster’s  Act  was  passed  in  1870,  it  is 
clear  that  Mr  Brand  was  awake  to  the  necessity  of  some 
step  in  the  matter  of  public  education  a  full  year  before 
it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
statesman  thus  ahead  of  his  times  becomes,  pro  ianto^  an 
orivcle.  And  it  consequently  is  very  significant  to  find 
Mr  Brand  dealing  as  boldly  and  decisively  with  the 
question  of  agricultural  labour  as  he,  three  years  ago, 
dealt  with  the  question  of  education.  He  has, 
it  seems,  been  giving  his  attention  to  the  relations 
which  at  present  exist  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  never 
have  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  until  the 
labourer  receives,  in  some  shape  or  other,  a  share, 
though  it^  may  bo  a  small  one,  of  the  profits  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  'in  other  words, 
Mr  Brand  sees  that  the  panacea  for  strikes  is  co-opera¬ 


tion.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  noth* 
very  novel  in  this  view.  Thinkers  have  held  it  for  now 
nearly  half  a  century,  if  not  longer.  Thinkers  how 
ever,  are  in  the  political  world  mere  nobodies.  Thinks  ' 
saw  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  public  education  ^ 
little  earlier  than  1869.  But  these  wild  men  of  the 

study  forget  that,  for  a  measure  to  be  successful— for.it to 

bear  fruit  and  to  blossom  out  of  the  stage  of  meretheorv 
into  that  of  realisation  and  practice — it  must  be  stamn^ 
with  the  mark  of  Whig  approval.  Robert  Owen  and 
other  such  impracticable  and  uninfluential  visionaries 
might  have  talked  about  education  for  ever  and  ever 
But  the  Whigs  took  it  up,  and  in  a  moment  the  thing 
was  done.  It  was  in  1869  that  Mr  Brand,  after  a 
Parliamentary  experience  of  no  less  than  twenty  years 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
announce  to  his  labourers  that  he  should  in  future 
employ  nobody  who  could  not  read  or  write.  Next 
year,  within  six  months  after  Mr  Brand’s  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  advantages  of  reading  and  writing,  came 
the  Elementary  Education  Act.  And  so  now,  when  in 
the  autumn  of  1872  we  find  the  Speaker  discoursing 
upon  the  blessings  of  co-operation,  we  may  feel  quite 
sure  that  co-operation,  after  having  waited  ont  in  the 
cold  for  half  a  century  and  more,  is  at  last  blessed  with 
Whig  approval,  and  is  in  future  to  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Whig  favour.  Progress  so  rapid  is  enough 
to  make  Owen’s  ghost  rub  its  eyes. 

Alive  to  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  Mr  Brand  is 
resolved  to  -afiford  it  a  trial  on  the  Glynde  estates.  His 
plan  is  to  give  to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  save  5k, 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  farm.  He  will  receive  the 
hi.  at  once,  or  he  will  receive  it  by  instalments  of  not 
less  than  2s.  per  week.  And  upon  all  snch  deposits  he 
will  guarantee  the  principal,  together  with  a  minimum 
interest  of  2J  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rate  of  his  farming  profits.  “  Some 
will  probably  say  ” — the  right  hon.  gentleman  very 
pertinently  observed — “  ‘  How  am  I  to  get  theSk  ?  ’  WelL 
We  know  it  does  not  rain  61.  notes.  Bat  I  will  suggest 
to  those  who  have  not  that  amount  in  hand  that  they 
should  lay  by.”  Sounder  advice  was  probably  never 
given.  And  it  is  to  be  h«»ped  that,  before  a  year  is  over,  all 
such  labourers  upon  Mr  Brand’s  estates  as  earn  the  noble 
maximum  of  15s.  a  week  will  have  saved  the  requisite 
5k,  and  be  receiving  upon  it  a  minimum  interest  of  2s.  6d^ 
a-year,  together  with  a  further  rate  to  be  determined  by 
the  dividend  upon  the  Glynde  profits.  Mr  Brand  thinks 
it  “  by  no  means  impossible  ”  that  a  man,  with  a  family> 
can  save  2s.  a  week  out  of  15s.  And,  guarded  as  his  words 
are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  facts 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

We  have  no  wish  either  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mi* 
Brand’s  conversion,  or  to  speak  unfeelingly  of  his 
scheme  for  “  ameliorating  ”  the  condition  of  the  Glynde 
labourers.  But  we  confess  that  it  looks  to  us  veir  mne  i 
as  if  the  Speaker  had  had  those  chapters  in  Mr  Mill  s  Po¬ 
litical  Economy’  which  bear  upon  co-operation  explaine 

to  him  by  some  intelligent  young  student,  and  had  for  - 
with  rushed  to  carry  them  into  practice.  It  may  interes 
the  world  at  largo  to  hear  of  Mr  Brand  s  conversion. 
And  no  one  can  more  sincerely  than  ourselves  congra  u- 
late  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  his  somewhat  ta  y 
appreciation  of  the  truth  that  the  lot  of  a  man 
no  share  in  the  profit  of  his  labour,  is  little  bettei  la 
that  of  a  slave.  But  we  cannot,  we  are  afrai  ,  con 
sciontionsly  congratulate  the  Glynde  labourer  upon 
change  in  his  prospects.  And  we  venture  P'?  ' 
that,  unless  the  Speaker  modifies  his  terms,  it  wi  3 
long  time  before  he  gets  his  co-operative 
ing  order.  His  proposal  that  his  labourers 
2s.  a  week  was  evidently  made  in  all  good  fait 
the  good  faith  was  of  that  kind  which,  a  few  je&rs  g  ^ 
suggested  to  one  or  two  benevolent  ladies  ® 
Ballet  Girls’  Benevolent  Association,  to  which  e 
senses  were  to  contribute  6d.  a  week,  and  so  to  seen 

late  a  fund  against  old  age  or  sickness. 

If  Mr  Brand  thinks  a  little  more  upon  the  su  j 
will,  we  are  convinced,  alter  his  scheme.^  He  * 
dently  sincere,  and  he  has  mastered  the  rudimen  s 
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nncst.ion.  Bat  lie  onght  also  to  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that,  under  his  plan,  a  labourer  would  have  to  wait  for 
something  like  forty  years  before  his  lot  would  be  per¬ 
ceptibly  “  ameliorated.”  Without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Speaker  to  Sir-Baldwyn  Leighton’s  little  pamphlet, 
we  would  yet  suggest  that  he  should  once  again  refer 
to  his  “  Mill,”  when  he  will  discover  by  a  little  study  a  less 
hard-hearted  and  far  more  practical  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  Glynde  labourers  the  blessings  of  co¬ 
operation.  Let  him  adopt  the  system  in  vogue  in  Corn- 
wml  and  in  the  whale  fisheries.  Let  him,  that  is  to  say, 
reserve  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  Glynde  as  a  “  first 
charge”  for  himself,  and  divide  the  rest  rateably 
amongst  his  men,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
bonus  is,  for  the  next  three  years  at  least,  not  to  be 
taken  out  in  cash,  but  to  be  invested  in  the  farm.  He 
will  thus  convince  not  only  bis  labourers,  but  the  great 
and  sceptical  world,  that  he  is  really  in  earnest  and 
is  resolved  to  give  the  principle  of  co-operation  a  fair 
trial.  As  it  is,  the  suggestion  that  his  men  should  save 
5?.  out  of  their  15s.  a  week  is  almost  Utopian,  and  would, 
indeed,  were  not  the  subject  so  very  serious,  bo  almost 
ridiculous. 

What  may  be  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Speaker’s 
speech  we  do  not  profess  ourselves  able  to  gather  at 
present.  It  is  clear  that  the  Whigs  have  adopted  co¬ 
operation  info  their  social  programme.  But,  beyond 
affording  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  purposes,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  the  House 
of  Commons  can  do  to  aid  a  movement  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  private  contract.  Mr  Brand’s  speech  no 
more  foreshadowed  the  future  than  did  his  announce¬ 
ment  to  his  plougbboys  in  1869,  that  they  must  either 
learn  to  read  and  write,  or  else  leave  his  service,  forecast 
the  Eaucation  Act  of  1870.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
the  Speaker  is  convinced  that  “  we  shall  never  come  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employed  until  the  latter  has,  according  to  the 
amount  of  labour  and  capital  he  has  invested,  an  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  concern.”  So  far  the  news  is  satis¬ 
factory.  But  we  must  wait  until  we  get  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  for  the  Session  of  1873  before  we  shall  know 
what  it  fully  means. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  that  those  who  can  afford  to 
do  so  should  give  co-operation  a  trial.  They  would  lose  I 
by  it  a  little  at  first.  They  would — as  all  experience 
most  incontestably  proves— gain  by  it  immensely  in  the 
long  run.  That  the  tenant-farmer  should  make  such  an 
experiment  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  His  farm  is 
his  business.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  as  much  out  of  it 
as  possible,  and  he  wants  to  make  it  as  quickly  a.s  pos.sible. 
Batmen,  who  are  in  the  position  of  Mr  Brand,  can  afford 
to  give  co-operation  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
should  hamper  it  with  conditions  which  go  far  to  render 
it  impossible.  Apart  from  the  great  difficulties  involved 
in  saving,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bucolic  mind 
is  slow  to  grasp  not  only  new  ideas  but  even  new  facts, 
and  that  a  fact  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  it 
must  be  of  a  bold  and  unmistakable  kind.  Of  such  a 
kind  wouhl  be  the  quarterly  declaration  of  a  bonus. 
Hodge  is  slow  to  see  wherein  he  gains  by  saving  28.  a 
week  for  the  prospect  of  a  5Z.  share  in  the  Glynde  estates 
a  year  hence.  But  the  declaration  of  a  quarterly  bonus 
®f  even  IZ.  upon  his  wages  would  strike  him  at  once. 
The  IZ.  — “  all  that  at  once  ” — would  have  a  very  imme¬ 
diate  effect  upon  his  imagination.  And  we  take  it  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  farm  upon  which  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  adopted  would,  to  use  Mr  Gladstone’s 
famous  metaphor,  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A 
Very  few  years  would  be  enough  to  test  the  new 
system.  If  it  could  be  once  shown  that  a  farmer, 
by  giving,  say,  30  per  cent.,  of  his  profits,  to  his  men, 
Was  able  to  pull  up  his  receipts  by  50  per  cent., — and 
those  who  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  co¬ 
operation  will  know  that  these  are  very  reasonable 
hgures,  — the  whole  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end  for 
over.  The  farmers  would  not  be  slow  to  fake  the 
esson  to  heart,  and  the  agricultural  problem  would  be 
ved.  Mr  Brand  has  missed  this  opportunity.  We 
^ve  him  every  credit  for  meaning  well,  and  believe  that 


he  failed,  not  because  ho  was  merely  toying  with  a 
liberal  idea,  and  wished  to  hamper  it  with  impossible 
conditions,  but  because  he  was  not  master  of  the 
subject.  If  ho  could  afford  the  one  experiment  he  could 
afford  the  other.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  either  that  he 
will  change  his  mind  upon  the  matter,  or  else  that 
some  other  philanthropic  statesman — why  not  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ? — will  fry  the  bonus  system  of 
co-operation  for  a  year  or  two.  The  first  year  would 
probably  see  a  loss,  the  second  a  recoup,  the  third  a 
distinct  and  very  large  gain.  It  is  not  too  late  oven 
now  for  Mr  Brand  to  be  the  first  English  statesman  upon 
whose  land  co-operative  farming  shall  be  not.  a  possibility, 
hampered  by  absurd  and  impossible  conditions,  but  a 
vivid  and  beneficent  reality. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

The  report  of  the  first  year  of  the  now  Education  Act 
could  not  be  expected  to  show  any  remarkable  progress. 
It  is  a  year  of  inquiry  and  tentative  effort,  and  catmot 
show  much  result.  Some  of  the  effects,  and  these  the 
worst,  of  the  Education  Act  made  themselves  apparent 
at  first.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  national  sobeme 
Mr  Forster  ought  to  have  discouraged  all  sectarian  ex¬ 
tensions.  The  nation,  having  at  last  resolved  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  of  education,  ought  to  have  teen  left  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  It 
seems  too  absurd  that  the  Goverment  should  set  up  two 
rival  systems,  the  sectarian  and  the  national,  subsidise 
both,  and  leave  them  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
supremacy.  But  Mr  Forster  offered  a  positive  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  sects,  or  rather,  for  there  is 
no  nso  speaking  generally,  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  gave  them  the  option  of  subscribing  money, 
and  getting  the  education  of  many  of  the  rural  districts 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  of  submitting  to  School 
Boards,  and  the  equal  rights  of  other  sects.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  clergy  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  raise 
subscriptions  mr  new  schools,  and  with  no  trifling  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  year  1871  not  le>s  than  3,330  applications 
were  made  for  building  grants  to  new  denominational 
schools.  Of  that  numl^r  only  473  have  been  withdrawn 
or  rejected,  575  are  still  in  progress,  and  2,282  have 
been  approved#  The  report  does  not  tell  us  how  many 
of  those  schools  will  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but,  judging  from  the  proportion  of  previous  grants,  we 
may  safely  say  that  1,800  at  least  are  promoted  by  that 
Church.  This  number  would  be  nearly  equal  to  oue- 
fifeh  of  the  schools  receiving  aid  on  the  Slst  August, 
1871,  and  thus  we  may  estimate  the  enormous  addition 
made  to  sectarianism  by  the  Education  Act. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  spurt  made  by  the  clergy,  it 
shows,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  inability  of  tho 
most  ardent  deiiominationalism  to  overtake  the  educa¬ 
tional  wants  of  the  country.  The  Educatiou  Department 
calculates  that  in  the  elementary  Fchools  there  should  bo 
accommodation  for  four  millions  of  scholars.  At  present 
there  is  room  for  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  thus 
leaving  a  deficiency  for  one  million  aud  three  quarters. 
Now,  when  all  the  donominatioiial  schools  under  the  new 
gmnt  are  built,  they  will  provide  for  only  3U0,000 
scholars,  leaving  altogether  a  deficiency  of  space  for  a 
million  and  a-balf  of  scholars.  Nothing  could  more 
forcibly  illustrate  the  weakness  of  merely  sectarian 
efifurt.  Every  motive  existed  for  the  activity  of  the 
churches.  A  splendid  prize,  one  always  dazzling  in  the 
eyes  of  the  priesthood,  the  monopoly  of  elementary 
education,  was  offered  them.  To  them  was  to  be  given 
dominion  over  the  profession  of  teacdiers,  to  set  up  or 
put  down  whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  an  almost 
unrestricted  right  to  cram  theology  down  the  children’s 
throats.  It  was  their  lost  great  opportunity.  We  may 
depend  upon  it  that  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  occasion,  and  the  result  shows  that, 
although  sectarianism  is  a  strong  power,  it  is  hopelessly 
unequal  to  the  task  of  educating  ail  the  childreu  of  the 
country.  The  more  reason,  then,  why  School  Boards  e 
should  have  been  at  once  established  all  over  the  ooantry, 
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and  a  check  given  to  the  alien  and  rival  denominational 

systems.  .  «  . 

Another  question  is  brought  out  by  the  reports  of  the 

inspectors.  The  new  code  has  provided  for  special 
subjects  bevond  mere  reading,  wiiting,  and  arithmetic. 
“This  schedule  of  extra  subjects,”  says  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  report,  “is  very  valuable  ;  by  it,  and  by 
it  alone,  does  the  department  extend  its  care  beyond 
the  providing  the  mere  instruments  of  knowledge  to  the 
providing  knowledge  itself.”  Mr  Arnold  and  most 
of  the  other  inspectors  complain  that  the  study  of  these 
higher  subjects  is  discouraged,  and  that  the  rule  of 
payment  by  results  leads  to  a  mediocre,  mechanical 
teaching,  and  “  puts  in  the  way  of  the  good  teaching 
and  the  good  learning  of  the  subjects  almost  insuper¬ 
able  diflBculties.”  It  was  Mr  Lowe  who  championed 
the  idea  that  public  money  to  elementary  schools  should 
be  granted  only  for  necessaries,  not  for  luxuries,  aud 
that  everything  except  mere  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  is  a  luxury.  When  Mr  Lowe  was  on  the 
Kducation  Council,  there  was,  perhaps,  some  colour  for 
his  opinion.  The  Privy  Council  grants  were  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  eleemosynary  relief  to  poor  schools, 
and  it  was  considered  enough  to  give  a  pauper’s  dole  of 
education.  Just  as  wdien  compelled  to  support  the  poor, 
the  public  tries  to  give  only  what  is  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  so,  if  obliged  to  aid  schools,  it  was  natural  that  as  little 
should  be  given  as  possible  consistently  with  any  real 
education.  Now  that  a  national  system  has  been  esta¬ 
blished,  and  rates  made  for  the  support  of  elementary 
schools,  it  is  time  for  such  narrow  ideas  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  bo  abandoned.  There  can  be  no  propriety  in  com¬ 
paring  rate-supported  schools,  where  fees  are  paid,  with 
workhouses.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  where  water 
is  supplied  by  a  municipality,  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
supplied  for  washing,  because  that  is  a  necessary,  but 
not  for  bathing,  because  it  is  a  luxury.  The  only  rule 
that  can  be  supported  is  to  give  in  elementary  schools 
the  very  best  education  that  it  is  possible  to  supply  in  the 
time.  More  especially  should  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  only  kind  of  education  worthy  of  the  name,  that 
W’hich  quickens  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  and  enables 
it  not  only  to  read,  but  to  know  and  love  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  by  reading. 

All  the  inspectors  strongly  urge  compulsory  attendance, 
without  which  the  best  intentions  of  ‘the  Act  will  be 
defeated.  A  recent  case,  to  which  much  attention  has 
been  drawn,  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  compulsory  rules.  A  factory- worker  in  Stalybridge 
lias  been  the  means  of  discovering  a  weakness  in  the 
Kducation  Act.  He  refused  to  send  his  daughter,  aged 
eight,  to  school,  and  was  summoned  for  non-compliance 
with  the  Act.  He  refused  to  appear  before  the  Board, 
and  wrote  an  exceedingly  silly  letter  about  the  divine 
rights  of  parents  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own. 
Tliis  rhodomoiitade  betrayed,  by  its  sickly  and 
oleaginous  rhetoric,  the  secret  of  its  inspiration.  It  was 
evidently  made  an  occasion  for  the  clerical  opponents  of 
the  Education  Act  to  parade  the  rights  of  parents,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  heard.  When  the  case  was  first 
called,  time  was  allowed  the  defendant  to  consult  a 
solicitor,  which  he  did  with  no  small  profit  to  himself. 
His  solicitor  judiciously  advised  him  to  come  down  from 
his  “  high  ground,”  and,  leaving  his  parental  rights  to 
look  after  themselves,  to  plead  that  he  had  a  reasonable 
excuse  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  urged  that 
he  taught  the  girl  himself,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
necessity  to  send  her  to  school.  The  magistrates  examined 
the  girl,  and  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  defence. 
We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  this  factory  operative, 
after  his  day’s  work  is  done,  consumes  his  few  hours  of 
leisure  in  teaching  his  children.  He  is  one  in  ten  thousand, 
for  there  are  very  few  in  his  position  who  have  either 
the  education  or  the  ability  to  instruct  their  children, 
and  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  keep  his  girl  to  nui'se  his 
baby,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  interfering  with 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  he  is  worthy  of  all  com¬ 
mendation.  As  a  clerical  demonstration  in  behalf  of  the 
rigl  t'i  pnror.ts  to  override  Acts  of  Parliamen'^s,  it  was 
a  complete  failure. 


This  case,  however,  shows  that  the  Education 
must  be  amended  The  excuse  is  one  that  is 
made,  and  is  difficult  to  disprove.  Even  in  the  Sul  ^ 
bridge  case  it  was  admitted  that  the  girl  had  been  t 
school,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  how  much  of  the  eduiT 
tion  she  has  was  obtained  in  school,  and  how  mneh  sIip 
has  since  gained  from  her  father’s  tuition.  If  the  father 
refuses  to  allow  the  Board  to  examine  his  children  it  k 
impossible  to  know  whether  they  have  any  knowledge 
of  reading,  until  troublesome  proceedings  are  taken 
before  the  magistrate.  To  prevent  all  disputes  of  this 
kind,  a  very  simple  remedy  may  be  adopted.  L4t  all 
the  children  who  are  excused  from  attendance  on  other 
pounds  than  ill-health  be  examined  by  the  inspector,  and 
if  he  gives  them  a  certificate  that  their  education  has  not 
been  neglected,  then  let  the  School  Board  cease  lo 
trouble  them.  To  this  inspection  all  children  should  be 
subject  who  are  not  in  the  elementary  schools,  whether 
they  are  of  the  “higher  cla.ss”  or  of  the  “lower  orders,”  for 
whom  a  gentleman  said,  the  other  day  at  Derby,  the  Act 
was  exclusively  intended.  There  should  not  be  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor ;  and,  indeed,  to  the 
wealthier  classes,  whose  children  are  occasionally  neg* 
lected  by  gov’ernesses,  an  annual  examination  ought  to 
be  welcome.  If  such  a  system  of  inspection  be  adopted, 
it  will  remove  all  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  a 
“reasonable  excuse.”  No  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted 
except  either  that  the  children  are  taught  at  home  or  in 
some  other  way,  or  that  they  are  in  such  feeble  health 
as  to  be  nnable  to  attend.  The  doctors  would  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  last  apology ;  the  inspectors  would 
guarantee  the  truth  of  the  other  ;  and,  between  the  two, 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  compulsion  would  be  got  rid  of. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  an  able  pamphlet, 
from  San  Francisco,  exposing  the  most  stupendous 
squandering  of  public  land  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Railways  were  subsidised  with  territories 
larger  than  many  European  kingdoms ;  whole  counties 
were  appropriated  by  fraud ;  estates  larger  than  are 
possessed  by  any  English  nobleman  were  being  gathered 
by  unscrupulous  speculators  ;  while  for. the  hardworking 
farmer  there  "were  pitfalls  and  snares  innumerable,  by 
which  he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  evicted  by 
legal  quirks.  Such  was  the  picture,  drawn  by  a  Cali¬ 
fornian,  of  the  state  of  the  Land  Question  in  liis  comitry. 
That  the  American  people  are  beginning  to  realise  their 
folly  in  quietly  allowing  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  the 
national  inheritance  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  One  of  the  “  planks  ”  of  its  platform  is 
the  immediate  cessation  of  all  grants  of  land  to  railway 
and  other  public  companies.  This  is  the  first  step  to 
take.  We  may  hope  it  will  be  speedily  taken.  Whether 
Mr  Greeley  is  elected  or  not,  the  adoption  of  sue  a 
“  plank  ”  by  the  Democratic  party  is  a  sure  sign  that,  no 
a  day  too  soon,  the  spoliation  of  the  public  domain 
not  be  much  longer  tolerated.  . 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  in  Australia,  wo  no  e 
with  pleasure  an  awakening  of  the  democracy  to  jus  er 
views  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  land.  Hitiieito  »o 
theories  of  land  tenure  propagated  by  the  ordinarj  run 
of  political  economists,  and  based  chiefly  upon  the  par  w 
and  almost  peculiar  experience  of  this  country,  m 
quieth’  governed  the  legislation  of  our  colonies,  an  ^ 
a  reckless  waste  of  State  land.  The  extent  to  wine 
factures  and  commerce  occupy  the  attention  ot  co 
also  withdraws  their  attention  from  the  *  k’ 

and  leaves  them  a  prey  to  the  numerous  lam  -s  u  ^ 
who  are  only  too  ready  to  avail  themselves  v®  ^^lect 
indifference  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  I  Ins  ne^ 
by  the  public  of  its  own  interests,  however  we  , 

plain  it,  stands  out  in  painful  contrast  with  the  . 

of  the  old  fendal  nobility.  There  w  as  no  ®  . 

the  feudal  policy.  It  was  to  seize  the  land  r«>n 
King,  from  the  Church,  from  w  eaker  ^re 

another,  that  the  nobles  bought  or  stole  land.  . 

wise  in  their  generation  ;  for  they  knew  that  the  o  a  n  » 
the  land  were  the  masters  of  the  country.  1  hose  w 
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in  their  gift  and  keeping  the  staff  of  life,  or  the  soil  that 
yields  the  staff  of  life,  are  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  their 
position,  the  mightiest  power  in  the  State.  Were  it  not  for 
the  disproportionate  extent  of  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  in  this  country,  the  landed  aristocmey  would  be 
an  almost  irresistible  oligarchy,  and  there  would  scarcely 
b3  a  single  step  of  political  progress  without  a  revolution. 
It  is  then,  in  comparative  weakness  that  the  strength  of 
our  ’landholders  lies ;  were  they  strong,  through  the 
absence  of  a  great  wealthy  middle  class  dissociated  from 
the  land,  they  would  either  stop  all  natural  development 
or  be  swept  away  by  a  revolution. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  Land  Question  that 
appeals  more  directly  to  the  average  colonist  than  abstract 
considerations  as  to  the  balance  of  political  power.  The 
land  is  the  natural  and  primary  source  of  national  revenue. 
Up  to  the  Commonwealth,  nearly  the  whole  burden  of 
government  in  England  was  borne  by  the  land.  This 
may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  small  value  of  other 
kinds  of  property ;  but  not  altogether,  for  we  find  the 
first  use  to  which  the  landed  gentry  put  their  power,  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  to  free  their  land  from 
the  burden  of  public  charges,  and  to  throw  on  the  nascent 
industry  of  the  nation  the  debt  that  was  due  solely  by 
themselves.  Ever  since,  the  policy  of  landholders,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  has  been  to  save  their  own  pockets,  and 
to  tax  the  hardworking  population  in  order  to  spare  the 
purses  of  those  whose  only  task  was  to  sit  at  the  receipt 
of  customs.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  working-class 
electors  at  home,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  its  import¬ 
ance  is  appreciated  abroad.  Our  Australian  cousins  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that,  if  they  are  not  to  repeat, 
with  all  its  misery  and  crime,  our  English  history,  and 
if  they  are  to  derive  any  benefit  from  their  great  tracts 
«)f  virgin  soil,  they  must  keep  a  firm  grasp  of  the  land. 
The  Land  Tenure  Reform  League  of  Victoria  brings 
forward,  as  two  of  its  main  objects,  “  the  revenues  of  the 
State  to  be  derived  solely  from  the  rentals  of  the  land,” 
and  “  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  sale  of  all  Crown 
lands.”  In  Australia,  fortunately,  the  principle  that 
“  the  fee-simple  of  the  public  domain  should  rest  in 
|)erpetuity  in  the  State,”  is  free  from  much  of  the  em¬ 
barrassment  that  suiTounds  its  application  in  this  country. 
A  refusal  to  give  away  any  more  public  land  would  leave 
the  State  by  far  the  greatest  proprietor  in  the  country, 
whereas  there  are  hardly  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of 
arable  commons  in  England,  to  which  the  State  could 
lay  any  claim.  Australia  is  in  the  happy  possession  of 
a  natural  fund  of  wealth  that  will  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  State,  and  increase  just  as  the  demands  upon  it  I 
multiply.  The  same  increa.se  of  population  and  wealth 
that  creates  new  demands  on  the  exchequer  will  afford 
the  means  of  meeting  them.  *  A  land  tax  is,  therefore,  at 
once  the  most  elastic  and  least  burdensome  of  all  taxes ; 
m  short,  it  is  not  properly  a  tax  at  all,  but  a  payment 
lor  tlie  exclusive  use  of  a  valuable  source  of  wealth. 

The  Land  Tenure  Reform  League  of  Victoria  has 
begun  by  diffusing  information  very  opportunely,*  for  a 
scheme  has  just  been  set  on  foot  by  which  the  worst 
errors  of  American  legislation  are  closely  followed.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  make  a  railway  across  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Continent,  on  condition  that  certain  enormous 
grants  of  land  be  given  to  the  company.  The  American 
people,  it  may  be  assumed,  have  awaked  to  the  folly  and 
economic  blunder  of  subsidising  premature  railways  by 
throwing  away  the  public  land ;  and  the  Australians 
*^ay  be  thankful  to  be  spared  a  repetition  of  the  same 
error.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  railway 
payings  one  will  be  made,  and  sooner  than  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  made.  The  premature  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  or  canal  is  simply  a  diversion  of  capital  and  labour 
foni  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  employment,  and  to 
encourage  such  conduct  by  alienating  territories  as  large 
ns  the  United  Kingdom  would  be,  as  near  as  possible, 
Th  l^eight  of  political  shortsightedness  and  folly. 

0  Caledonian  Canal,  w'hich  cost  about  a  million  of 
pounds,  has  been  so  little  used  that  it  hardly  pays  the 
^^orking  expenses.  Suppose  the  Government  had  given 
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a  company  the  half  of  Scotland  as  a  bribe  to  construct 
the  canal,  we  should  all  exclaim,  What  consummate  foolish¬ 
ness  !  The  shareholders  might  be  safe,  but  what  of  the 
public?  A  trans-continental  railway  in  Australia  is 
precisely  such  a  venture.  If  there  be  any  doubt  ns  to 
its  paying,  that  is  a  good  reason  for  not  beginning  it ; 
but  not  for  the  Government  to  step  in  and  guarantee  the 
shareholders  against  all  possible  los.s,  or  rather  to  give 
them  an  unquestionable  source  of  gain.  Lot  such  schemes 
be  encouraged,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  companies,  and 
no  end  to  the  importunity  of  speculators.  Wo  sliould 
hope  that  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  League  will  open 
the  eyes  of  Australians  to  the  wastefulness  and  folly  of 
throwing  away  the  public  lands,  and  thus  of  beginning  a 
sound  land  policy.  It  has  started  well,  and  wo  wish  it 
all  success.  The  future  of  Australia  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  the  land  is  dealt  with ;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  sound  principles  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Australia 
would  undoubtedly  facilitate  their  admission  into  our 
own  statute  book. 


FRANCE  AND  STATE  EDUCATION.— II. 

To  obtain  the  control  of  primary  education  in  Franco 
has  always  been  a  special  object  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  they  have  more  than  half 
succeeded  in  their  endeavours.  If  we  compare  the 
period  from  1830  to  1848  with  the  Republican  and 
Imperial  era  extending  thence  down  to  1870,  wo  shall 
find  that  the  latter  period  was  singularly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  monastic  orders  and  to  the  extension 
of  .their  influence  over  public  education.  To  perceive 
this  we  need  only  consider  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
Ultramontane  league  and  the  recklessness  of  State  and 
Society,  each  reduced  to  its  lowest  degree  of  weakness 
by  the  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  former.  Never- 
the  less  the  religious  party — which,  unhappily,  is  not 
distinguishable  in  France  from  the  clerical  league, 
whereof  the  chief  characteristic  is  the  absence  of 
national  spirit — has  failed  to  win  over  to  its  side  the 
public  opinion  which  remains  the  uHimate  basis  of  all 
effective  teaching.  Hence  the  results  achieved  by  the 
clerical  party  are  of  a  purely  negative  character.  It 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  hindering  the  development 
of  national  education,  but  not  of  impressing  upon  it  any 
movement  of  its  own.  It  has  been  able  to  dissolve, 
powerless  to  construct  anew.  If  all  parties  were  agreed 
to  hand  over  to  this  body  the  supreme  control,  it  would 
be  utterly  at  a  loss  what  use  to  make  of  it.  Its  preten¬ 
sions  to  govern  rest  upon  nothing  but  its  inveterate 
habit  of  subterraneous  intrigue.  It  has  long  ceased  to 
have  the  political  sense,  which  it  will  not  find  again  in 
its  old  books,  nor  dare  to  seek  by  the  light  of  modern 
science,  its  chief  enemy.  The  clerical  party  has  an 
appearance  of  strength  by  virtue  of  its  subordinate 
action.  Raised  to  the  part  of  protagonist,  and  examined 
by  the  light  of  its  own  works,  its  impotence,  or  at  least  its 
sterility,  would  become  apparent. 

When,  in  1852,  scientific  instruction  began  to  receive 
in  the  State  colleges  an  attention  proportionate  to  the 
development  of  the  mechanic  power  in  the  world,  the 
religious  establishments,  menaced  as  it  seemed  by  this 
reform,  accepted  the  challenge  in  silence ;  therefrom  in 
1870  the  greater  number  of  the  military  and  naval 
officers,  former  students  of  the  great  Polytechnic 
of  St  Cyr  or  the  Naval  Schools,  were  subordinated  to 
the  clerical  party.  This  unexpected  result  produced  the 
gravest  effects  in  the  national  and  civil  wars,  and  proved 
once  more  the  power  of  that  party  to  make  itself  felt 
where  its  presence  is  least  suspected.  Rut  this  power, 
as  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disorganisation  of 
the  French  army  and  the  collapse  of  the  national  and 
military  spirit  in  its  very  stronghold,  and  for  the  plans 
which,  put  in  execution  in  March,  were  followed  by  the 
systematic  massacres  of  May  and  by  fifteen  months  ot 
proscriptions  to  the  present  time ; — this  cold  capacity  for 
destruction  has  still  to  give  proof  that  it  possesses  any 
reconstructive  faculty,  any  science  of  government. 
Ignorant,  it  would  seem,  that  opinion  in  France  is 
always  most  favourable  to  those  who  show  a  capability 
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of  action,  or;  at  least,  powerless  to  estaDlisn  opinion 
on  po8iIiv6  bftses  of  confidGnc©,  tho  clerical  party,  with 
an  ntter  disregard  for  laws  of  e(jiiity,  conditions  of  order, 
or  guarantees  for  the  future,  strives  for  nothing  but  to 
obtain  the  upper  hand  by  the  suppression  of  whatever 
gives  it  umbrage.  How  the  power  thus  obtained  is  to 
be  used  forms  no  part  of  its  concern.  An  enlightened 
political  party  in  the  same  circumstances  would  seek  to 
utilise  the  powers  committed  to  it  by  the  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  attainment  of  some  definite  object ;  the  cleri¬ 
cal  party,  having  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  securing 
the  mastery,  and  seeing  in  these  institutions  only  an 
obstacle  to  its  desire,  labours  to  destroy  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Now,  its  short-sightedness  precludes  it  from  seeing 
that  these  same  institutions  arc  also  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  the  national  forces,  and  hence'  it  under¬ 
mines  itself  unconsciously  in  the  interests  of  liberty. 

The  clerical  faction  has  only  one  formidable  enemy, 
but  it  is  an  enemy  it  cannot  hope  to  elude ;  this  is  the 
force  of  events.  As  the  Clergy  has  never  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  national  intelligence,  the  logic  of  facts 
has  always  risen  between  it  and  its  aims.  It  was  in  vain, 
for  example,  that  after  1848  it  degraded  institutions  to  a 
kind  of  official  serfdom  which  gave  up  the  entire  rural 
population  to  a  system  of  degeneracy  ;  it  was  to  no 
purpose  that,  enervating  the  minds  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
classes,  it  abandoned  them  to  the  most  frivolous  and 
immoral  pursuits :  neither  ignorance  nor  terror  below, 
nor  corruption  and  cupidity  above,  availed  to  preserve 
the  power  of  this  order  except  by  producing  national 
disorganisation.  For  in  the  first  of  these  social  spheres 
it  had  to  encounter  materialist  impulses,  which  can  only 
be  restrained  by  institutions  of  a  positive  and  productive 
nature;  and  in  the  second  it  simply  unchained  the 
boisterous  winds  of  individual  opinion,  which  can  only  be 
regulated  by  the  moral  rule  which  is  founded  on  scientific 
conclusions. 

Having  used  up  to  no  purpose  the  Imperial  machine — 
their  provisional  substitute  at  first,  and  afterwards,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  moral  and  material  forces,  their  impe¬ 
diment — they  now  throw  over  their  idol  the  State,  and 
turn  towards  promises  of  decentralisation,  accomplishing 
the  work  for  which,  at  bottom,  the  Paris  Commune  fought 
and  perished  in  1871.  They  have  begun  by  establishing 
permanent  Committees  in  the  several  Departments,  and 
these  Committees  vote  against  their  founders ;  they  have 
extended  the  powers  of  Municipal  Councils,  and  these 
powers  are  exerted  against  them.  Into  the  scheme  of 
public  education  worked  out  by  the  Bureaux  of  the 
National  Assembly  during  its  last  session  they  propose  to 
introduce  anew  power — a  Communal  Council  composed 
of  the  parents  of  families — for  the  local  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  education  ;  further, 
they  claim  freedom  for  the  higher  grades  of  education, 
the  independence  of  the  Faculties,  and  the  right  of  these 
independent  Faculties  to  confer  degrees  under  a  certain 
control  from  the  State  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  new  Communal  power  and  the  freedom  of  higher 
education,  while  tending  to  revive  the  national  spirit,  will 
redound  to  the  further  discredit  of  the  Priesthood. 

M.  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop  and  Deputy  of  Orleans, 
who  is  the  chief  author  of  these  reforms,  hopes,  no  doubt, 
that  as  the  cler  ical  party  is  the  only  one  at  hand  to  take 
the  place  of  the  State- Faculties,  which  it  could  do  by 
the  mere  substitution  of  Church  for  State  officialism,  it 
will  be  easy  for  the  Church  party  to  obtain  complete 
control  of  higlier  education,  and  the  ordering  of  its 
grades,  and  thereby  of  secondary  education  likewise,  and 
thereafter  of  public  opinion,  and  from  that  all  that  it 
wants.  But  in  this  reasoning  there  is  a  petitio  jtrincipiij 
— it  would  turn  effect  into  cause.  No  political  party  can 
now  hope  to  succeed  in  France,  if  it  is  not  founded  on 
a  principle  responsive  an<l  commensurate  to  the  neces- 


Diisnea;  tney  sacrince  institutions  to  their  spirit  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  and  thus  tend  to  put  in  motion  forces 
which  they  will  find  it  impossible  at  last  to  direct.  It 
should  be  the  task  of  political  parties  to  give  up  nothing 
to  hazard ;  they  should  feel,  at  first,  confidence  in  the 
power  of  existing  social  institutions ;  they  should  study 
their  scope  and  purport,  and  seek  by  a  judicious  develop, 
ment  of  their  powers  to  supplement  their  deficiencies. 
It  is  the  part  of  political  passions  to  forge  for  themselves 
a  weapon  out  of  every  force  and  every  weakness  to 
waste  the  accumulated  resources  of  the  past  and  to 
discount  the  future,  to  refer  everything  to  the  triumph 
of  the  present  moment,  to  subordinate  ideas  to  facts 
principles  to  opinions,  and  science  to  instinct,  to  sub-* 
stitute  for  Macchiavelli’s  definition  of  policy  that  it  is 
“  foresight,’*  the  more  convenient  definition,  “  policy 
consists  in  taking  and  wasting.”  The  Empire,  like  the 
extreme  parties  now,  had  perceived  how  dangerous  it  is 
for  a  people  to  suspend  all  its  active  and  moral  functions 
to  resolutions  adopted  by  a  few  men  meeting  in  a  room 
of  the  Bourbon  Palace,  of  the  Tuilet  ies,  or  of  theHdtel  de 
Ville.  After  vainly  inviting  the  citizens  to  give  some 
sign  of  their  initiative  energy  —  as  though  a  fowler 
should  exhort  the  imprisoned  hawk  to  soar  to  the  skies 
— it  perceived  at  last  not  only  that  there  were  bars  to 
the  cage,  but  that  the  wings  of  the  bird  had  become 
atrophied  by  long  inaction.  Some  prudent  persons 
counselled  that  time  and  exercise  should  be  given  before 
the  bars  were  entirely  removed :  the  extreme  parties 
prefer  a  violent  change!  They  have  their  views,  but 
their  views  wdll  not  enable  that  to  fly  which  has  no 
wings.  To  hope  that  France  in  1872  can  be  endowed 
in  a  moment  with  universities  like  those  of  Oxford  and 
lena,  is  to  expect  a  miracle  of  which  history  affords  no 
example.  To  abolish  public  education  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  is  not  to  seek  for  free  education ;  it  is  an  endeavour 
to  substitute  oneself  for  the  State,  and  as  the  substitution 
is  of  doubtful  accomplishment,  it  is  a  mere  abandonment 
of  the  patient  to  the  hazard  of  an  alea.  It  effects  a 
revolution,  no  doubt ;  but  a  revolution  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee  the  issue  nor  gauge  the  results. 

The  experiment  of  supplementing  the  studies  of  the 
Sorbonne  by  several  courses  embracing  all  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  especially  archaeological  and  philo¬ 
logical  studies — courses  free  in  this  sense,  that  the 
teaching  was  independent  of  every  settled  rule  and 
©very  programme,  but  established,  open,  and  inspected 
by  the  State  interested  in  watching  the  possible  benefits 
of  this  new  teaching,  of  this  college  of  young  professor^ 
this  embryo-univ^ei*sity,  in  which  the  present  writer  had 
the  honour  of  a  chair, — that  experiment  equally  Ixjld  and 


State,  that  it  was  a  privileged  body.  It  entnleu 
emolument,  conferred  no  rights  upon  the  teachers.^ 
the  other  hand,  subject  to  the  formality  of  a  preliminary 
authorisation — a  precaution  adopted  solely  as  ag»ins 
the  abettors  of  revolution — it  was  always  competen 
groups  of  citizens  to  establish  courses  of  study  an  co 
leges  of  higher  education  and  to  deliver  diplomas,  w  los© 
value  shouhl  be  proportionate  to  the  public  estima  ion 
of  the  studies  themselvfs,  and  thereby  to  exercise^ a^vN 
influence  over  secondary  education,  which,  u — 
Empire,  was  free.  But  if  the  Imperial  laws  app' 
to  lack  something  for  such  a  Id©  ty,  those 
Republic,  which,  barring  the  state  of  siege,  are 

negation  of  all  let  or  I - 

perfect  satisfaction  to  the  founders 
What  then  is  aimed  at  in  the  corning 
name  of  freedom  for  higher  educat 
versities  ?  Assuredly  not,  but  only  tt 
existing  one.  It  is  plain  t 
resuscitate  higher  education 
use  of  the  public  education 
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unless  indeed,  the  intention  is  simply  to  suppress  it 

altofftther. 

In  a  third  and  final  article  we  shall  consider  the  two 
remaining  orders  of  the  teaching  body  in  France. 

Jean  Larocque. 


ENGLISH  WIVES  AND  FRENCH  WIVES. 

Whenever  you  meet  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman 
•conversing  on  more  or  Jess  intimate  terms,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  they  will  presently  begin  to  discuss  the 
<»omparative  merits  of  English  and  French  women,  if  they 
have  not  done  so  already.  The  first  topic  is  usually  the 
relation  between  a  franc  and  a  shilling,  the  second  is  the 
Loudon  fog,  the  third  is  a  comparison  of  the  cooking  in 
the  two  countries,  and  immediately  after  that,  as  if  by  a 
natural  transit  from  the  dining  to  the  drawing-room, 
conies  the  lady.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  who 
begins  this  sort  of  discussion,  the  Englishman  or  the 
Frenchman,  but  it  does  begin  almost  invariably  when 
any  two  representatives  of  these  nations  meet  on  con¬ 
versing  terms,  and  have  adequate  means  of  understanding 
each  other.  The  gist  of  such  debates  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  one  and  the  same :  the  Frenchman 
contends  that  English  ladies  are  tres  very  nice,”  but 
nevertheless  makes  Lis  Anglo-Saxon  friend  feel  that  he 
prefers  those  of  his  own  country ;  while  the  Englishman 
assures  his  Gallic  companion  that  French  ladies  are  tres 
joolies  and  have  heauocoup  de  cliic^  but  implies,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  for  the  purpose  ladies  are  made  to  serve 
in  this  country  the  English  ones  are  more  suitable.  I 
could  never  make  my  mind  up  as  to  which  side  of  the 
disputants  was  right.  When  I  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  the  one  they  seemed  to  me  very  strong,  and  just  as 
strong  seemed  to  me  the  arguments  of  the  other.  So 
that  I  decided  that  should  I  be  foolish  enough  to  marry 
ence  more,  I  should  do  so  with  two  ladies  at  the  same 
time,  one  English  and  one  French,  and  in  that  way  unite 
the  advantages  of  both,  and  provide  myself  with  the 
facility  of  forgetting  the  defects  of  the  one  in  the  charms 
of  the  other.  But  what  a  Turk  can  do  easily,  civilised 
Christians  would  have  some  difficulty  in  performing. 
Consequently  I  thought  that  for  the  two  Western  races 
the  best  plan  would  be  that  all  Englishmen  should  marry 
Frenchwomen,  and  all  Frenchmen  Englishwomen.  Of 
course  there  w’ould  be  in  the  beginning  a  good  deal  of 
disagreement  in  the  various  couples.  But  by-and-by 
everything  would  settle,  and  the  w'orld  would  enjoy  all 
the  benefit  of  mixed  breeding  which  proved  so  successful 
in  animals,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
would  not  prove  just  as  successful  in  regard  to  mankind. 

In  fact,  what  is  wanted  is  not  to  abstract  anything 
from  the  French  or  the  English  woman,  but  to  add  to 
them  certain  features  which  they  respectively  do  not 
possess  at  present.  For  instance,  the  Englishwoman  is 
sadly  in  want  of  taste,  cheerfulness,  sprightliness,  and 
many  of  those  small  qualifications  wffiich  often  make  a 
elever  woman  without  her  being  necessarily  in  possession 
of  much  of  what  is  called  accomplishments.  The  French¬ 
woman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  as  sadly  in  want  of  the 
sense  of  duty,  of  kindness,  and  of  readiness  to  endure 
hardship  if  necessary.  The  Englishwoman  marries 
really  “for  better  and  for  worse  the  French  implies  it 
as  a  conddio  sine  qua  non  that  she  does  so  “  for  better  ” 
ouly.  As  soon  as  she  sees  that  it  is  getting  “  for  worse,” 
she  throws  everything  overboard  and  runs  away  to  her 
parents,  into  business,  or  to  a  lover,  as  the  case  maybe;  and 
the  husband  who  failed  to  make  her  life  pleasant  or  com- 
tortable  becomes  almost  as  dead  for  her  as  if  he  had  never 
existed.  She  has  not  the  slightest  sense  of  the  duties 
the  marriage  contract  imposes  upon  her.  The  money 
spent  or  the  debts  incurred  by  the  husband  with  a  view 
to  please  her  wlien  she  was  young  foolish,  and  capricious, 
iire  of  no  consideration  to  her.  She  will  stay  under  his 
roof  and  share  his  misery  or  troubles  only  if  utterly 
enable  to  find  any  other  place  to  go  to.  But,  Allah ! 
S  *^®rt  of  life  she  makes  him  endure  in  such  a  case. 

ot  a  kind  word,  not  the  slightest  encouragement, 
Chll”^  complaints  and  insults  all  day  long. 

ddren,  friends,  and  even  strangers  are  equally 


initiated  in  her  relations  to  the  husband,  and  made 
judges  of  bis  conduct.  If  she  can  manage  to  earn 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money,  or  to  get  it  from  her 
parents,  she  will  take  care  of  the  children,  but  in  that 
case  the  husband  must  give  up  almost  all  hope  of  seeing 
them.  She  liecomes  the  master  of  the  situation,  and 
quite  a  merciless  master.  If  she  is  unfit  for  honest 
work,  or  thinks  it  degrading,  and  has  no  parents  to  help 
her,  she  plante  tout  Id  and  disappears,  sometimes  so 
thoroughly  that  no  British  private  inquiry  office  or  Scot- 
land-yard  detective  would  be  able  to  make  out  her 
whereabouts.  She  is  in  America,  or  Russia,  or  in 
Brazil.  ^  She  thinks  day  and  night  of  making  money  at 
any  price,  and  she  makes  a  good  deal  ;  but  as  she 
cannot  bear  s' ennuyer  or  s'emheter^  she  spends,  ns  a  rule, 
the  whole  of  it,  and  either  dies  leaving  une  lettre  dechirante 
to  the  address  of  her  children,  or  returns  liomo  and 
makes  une  scene  dechirante  to  the  husband,  asking  him 
to  let  her  die  on  the  soil  of  her  native  country,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  breathes  the  same  air  as 
her  children. 

Another  class  of  unpleasant  French  wives  is  still 
worse.  It  was  particularly  numerous  and  flourishing 
under  the  Empire,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  more  or  less 
handsome  middle  class  ladies,  married  to  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  residing  in  Paris,  and  in  a  few  of  the  large 
towns.  Constantly  tempted  by  the  growing  luxury  of 
life,  and  knowing  that  their  husbands  could  never  be 
expected  to  give  them  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  them 
femmes  du  monde^  they  took  to  helping  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  proved  in  many  cases  so  efficacious  that  a 
family  of  a  man  with  a  salary  of,  say,  six  or  eight  thousand 
francs  spent  to  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  except  the 
husband,  as  much  as  fifty  thousand  and  more.  For  the 
poor  man,  busy  at  his  office  or  at  his  regiment,  it  was 
always  an  aunt  or  an  uncle  that  sent  a  little  present.  A 
new  dress  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  puzzling  him  as  worth 
half  his  yearly  salary,  was  represented  as  a  bargain  made 
for  a  few  francs.  And  if  he  became  too  inquisitive,  or 
showed  too  good  a  knowledge  of  the  money’s  worth,  he 
was,  as  by  magic  force,  commissioned  to  Mexico,  to 
Cochin-China,  or  to  Algeria,  and  the  house-surgeon  was 
ready  to  give  his  oath  that  it  would  bo  madame’s  death 
if  she  followed  her  husband.  The  anthorities,  too, 
suggested  that  monsieur  could  neither  refuse  the  brilliant 
post  if  he  wished  to  make  any  progress  at  all,  nor 
encumber  himself  on  his  journey.  And  so  he  went  away, 
and  the  family  prospered,  and  the  husband  made  his 
career,  and  madame  was  une  femme  tvM  distinguee^  and 
the  future  of  the  children  was  assure.  Now,  though  I 
don’t  know  why,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  French 
husband  does  not  deserve  all  that  marriage  so  often 
brings  upon  his  head.  He  is  kind,  amiable,  he  will  pull 
himself  to  pieces  for  a  w’oman  he  loves,  and  he  naturally 
spoils  still  more  the  already  spoiled  Frenchwoman. 
Given  into  the  hand  of  such  a  business-like  master 
as  the  English  husband  generally  is,  she  would  be  very 
likely  to  get  at  least  some  notion  of  duties.  The  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  would  not  evaporate  himself  in  gentillesses^ 
galantrieSy  “and  all  that  sort  of  thing,”  when  there  is 
no  chance  of  their  being  adequately  repaid.  He  would 
also  not  go  into  that  empty  kind  of  arguing  which  is 
called  cauierie^  and  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  family  as  well  as  social  life  in  France.  From  the 
first  days  of  her  marriage,  the  woman  w’ould  have  been 
made  to  feel  that,  apart  from  a  sentimental  union,  she 
has  concluded  a  business  contract,  imposing  upon  her 
certain  obligations,  and  that  she  cannot  withdraw  from 
it  without  an  adequate  loss  to  herself.  The  woman 
must  not  be  told  of  it,  but  she  must  be  made  to  feel  it. 
And  the  chief  difference  between  an  English  and  a 
French  husband  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one  makes 
it  felt  without  speaking,  while  the  other  argues  about  it, 
and  does  not  make  it  felt.  Posterity  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gainer  if  Frenchwomen  could  be  sent  to 
English  schools  of  matrimony. 

On  the  other  band,  it  would  probably  gain  just  as 
much  if  the  kind  hearted,  docile  English  girls,  often 
capable  of  real  abnegation,  but  just  as  often  unl)carably 
dull,  tastileis,  and  devoid  of  all  that  gives  woman  the 
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face  of  Horace  Greeley !  Such  is’the'astonishing  reyg 
lation  which  is  to  be  credited  to  the  detective  genios  of 
the  supporters  of  General  Grant.  On  the  other  hand 
the  supporters  of  Mr  Greeley  have  not  failed  to  exercise 
a  corresponding  ingenuity,  and,  though  they  have  not 
elicited  quite  as  many  opprobrious  facts  in  the  character 
and  career  of  General  Grant  as  have  crowned  the  re- 
searches  of  their  opponents,  they  have  already  discovered 
that  among  the  prominent  figures  in  America  by  far  the 
un worthiest  is  he  whom  the  people  by  a  singular  fatuitv 
selected  four  years  ago  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
country. 

It  must  be  confessed  by  the  best  friends  of  America 
in  foreign  lands  that  the  great  Republic  never  appears 
to  such  little  advantage  as  during  one  of  these  periodical 
struggles  for  the  occupancy  of  the  White  House.  It  is 
somewhat  wonderful  that  there  is  not  a  larger  party  in 
that  country  to  urge  the  inquiry  whether  such  a  struggle 
is  essential  to  Republican  Government,  and  whether  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  electing  every  four  years  a  Pre¬ 
sident,  whom  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  have 
stimulated  themselves  to  detest,  finds  sufficient  compen- 
sation  in  the  advantages  of  the  office  so  held.  The 
question  must,  I  fancy,  be  strongly  put  in  America 
whether  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 


right  of  being  called  clever,  could,  instead  of  being 
doomed  to  serve  as  machinery  for  tho  production  of 
children,  and  for  housekeeping  purposes  by  business¬ 
like  Britons,  be  associated  to  representatives  of  that 
nation  which  is  often  called  volatile,  merely  because 
nature  has  endowed  it  with  more  liveliness,  with  blood  of 
a  little  higher  temperature,  and  because  a  rich  soil  and 
bright  climate  have  made  it  value  life  higher  than 
money.  It  is  really  puzzling  to  see  the  change  which  a 
year  or  two  spent  abroad  produces  on  an  Englishwoman. 
You  can  scarcely  believe  you  are  speaking  to  the  same 
person  who,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  made  you  wish  for  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  by  way  of  escape  from  tho  pleasant 
evening  you  had  to  spend  in  her  society.  The  celerity 
with  which  she  gets  rid  of  her  insular  dulness  and 
clumsiness,  without  losing  any  of  the  merits  nature 
has  endowed  her  with,  makes  her  incomparably  prefer¬ 
able  fo  her  sister  over  the  Channel,  whom  no  amount  of 
travelling  will  change  an  inch  from  what  she  was  when 
leaving  for  the  first  time  her  dear  Paris,  Lyons,  or  Mar¬ 
seilles.  The  defects  of  tho  Englishwoman  are,  as  a 
rule,  easily  to  be  got  rid  of ;  those  of  the  Frenchwoman 
are  almost  incurable.  Exceptionally  good  natures  are 
equally  good  here  as  there,  and  happy  family  life  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusive  privilege  of  England,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  by  English  people.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  if  a  man  is  doomed  to  a  life  of 
toil  and  misery,  ho  must  not  attempt  to  share  it  with  a 
French  wife  :  she  would  only  make  it  worse.  In  such  a 
case  the  English  wife  is  by  far  preferable.  The  wisest 
thing,  however,  is  alwaj’s  to  remain  “  a  wild  ass  alone 
by  himself.”  Azamat  Batuk. 


preserving 

something  like  a  monarchical  feature  in  the  Executive 
of  the  country,  and  clothing  it  in  some  respects  with 
almost  Imperial  power,  have  not  unnecessarily,  however 
unwittingly,  subjected  their  country  to  some  of  the 
strain  and  peril  which  attend  the  occasional  and  noto¬ 
riously  bitter  struggles  ov'er  disputed  successions  in 
Europe.  That  a  country  must  have  an  E.\ecu(ive  is 
obvious,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  Republic  that 
Executive  should  be  connected  with  an  office  which  in¬ 
vests  a  single  individual  w’ith  a  lustre  not  strictly 
dependent  upon,  or  proportionate  to,  his  performance  of 
the  duties  it  requires.  After  all,  it  is  evident  that  in 
America  it  is  only  in  the  dignity  that  surrounds  him 
that  the  President  is  the  head  of  the  Government; 
practically  it  is  there,  as  here,  a  Cabinet  which  really 
governs.  It  would  seem  to  be  now  almost  an  axiom  of 
popular  government  that  it  requires  many  heads,  or,  to 
speak  phrenological ly,  various  cerebral  organs  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  of  special  capacity,  to  make  tho  head  of 
a  nation.  An  Executiv’e  Committee  or  Cabinet,  with  a 
Prime  Minister  for  its  chairman,  whose  renown  should 
not  be  so  much  imposed  by  his  office  as  earned  by  tho 
way  in  which  he  fills  it,  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
one  or  two  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  as 
the  natural  method  ;  but  those  among  them  whose  ad¬ 
miration  for  England  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
Revolution,  led  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  were  eager  to 
imitate  so  far  as  they  could  the  organic  forms  of  the  mother 
country.  Like  most  imitations,  however,  it  seems  in  some 
respects  to  have  secured  the  disadvantages  without 
securing  the  advantages  of  the  original.  Every  four 
years  the  Englishman  is  reminded,  as  he  witnesses  the 
heat  and  reads  the  personalities  attending  an  American 
election,  that  he,  at  least,  obtains  by  his  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy,  despite  its  faults,  a  comparative  immunity  from 
that  intermittent  fever.  It  seems  unquestionable  that 
it  is  the  degree  in  which  the  office  of  President  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  monarch,  and  inherits  some  of  its  splen¬ 
dour,  that  makes  it  an  object  of  such  keen  competiuon  , 
for  the  excitement  attending  elections  for  other  offices, 
however  high,  is  in  no  wise  of  proportionate  intensity. 
A  President,  or  any  member  of  his  family  abroad,  is 
ffaofa/l  CrtririoTiiTli Q Qo  o  ivirkno  Virr  TYifiTinrchs.  nor  have 


The  Wheat  Chop  for  1872. — The  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Journal  for  last  Monday  contains  an  interesting,  if 
accurate,  table  of  the  “  probable  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
1872.”  According  to  this  estimate,  in  lieu  of  the  average 
supply  of  14,309,500  quarters,  we  shall  obtain  from  the 
corn-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  11,549,600  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  there  will  be  further  deductions,  owing  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  w’heat  produced,  amounting  to 
1,046,100  quarters.  These  make  a  total  deduction  of 
3,806,000  quarters,  or  26|  per  cent,  below  the  average. 
These  figures,  which  we  give  as  we  find  them,  are  alarming  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  account  is  taken  of  our 
foreign  supplies,  which,  when  the  American  and  East- 
European  harvests  are  good,  are  about  three  times  as  great 
as  the  English  produce,  and  thus  help  to  equalise  the  cost 
to  the  consumer. 


THE  presidential  CANVASS. 

Sir, — The  recurrence  of  tho  quadrennial  struggle  for  the 
Presidency  in  America  has  proved,  as  in  former  years,  a 
period  of  startling  revelations.  It  is  now  discovered  to 
a  shuddering  world  who  are  the  two  worst  men  in 
America.  Some  little  time  ago  the  revivalists  of  that 
country  were  triumphant  over  the  conversion — which, 
alas  !  proved  but  temporary — of  a  certain  keeper  of  a  den 
of  infamy  who  was  distinguished  as  “the  Wickedest 
Man  in  Now  York.”  But  it  is  now  plain  from  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  administration 
tliat  tho  said  individual  was  a  mere  pretender.  Tho 
Wickedest  Man  of  tho  American  Metropolis  has  all  along 
been  occupying  tho  position  as  chief  editor  of  the  ^ew  York 
Tribune.  While  seeming  for  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
century  to  be  devoting  himself  to  schemes  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  he  has  been  deeply  plotting  against 
every  interest  of  his  country ;  whilst  apparently  resist¬ 
ing  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  even  to  the  extent  of 
sulfering  from  the  savage  assault  of  a  slave-holding  Con¬ 
gressman,  ho  has  really  been  preparing  himself  to  re- 
enslavo  the  emancipated  negroes ;  whilst  pretending  to 
expose  and  crush  the  New  York  Ring,  he  has  secretly 
l)cen  conniving  with  its  swindles ;  in  short,  all  that  is 
deep,  dark,  and  diabolical  in  America  has  at  last  been 
traced  to  one  figure-head,  and  that  the  head  that  holds 
the  white  hat  and  is  diseruised  under  the  serene  blonde 
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vlously  suggested  by  the  immense  patronage  held  by 
the  President,  and  the  opportunities  and  temptations 
which  he  has  to  use  it  to  secure  a  second  term  ;  and  a  re¬ 
form  which,  perhaps  it  must  be  added,  the  normal  expe¬ 
rience  of  Presidencies  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  But 
it  is  probable  that  out  of  the  discussion  thus  raised 
another  must  be  eventually  evolved  ;  and  if  men  of  such 
lifelong  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  humanity  as  Horace 
Greeley  are  to  be  vilified  as  if  they  were  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  simply  because  they  are  nominated  for  the 
Presidenc}',  it  is  likely  that  the  more  radical  inquiry 
affecting  that  office  cannot  long  be  postponed. 

I  am,  &C.J  Moxcure  D.  Conway. 


bring  in  more  than  two  articles  a  week,  and  to  get  more 
than  4?.  or  5i.,  however  talented  and  willing  to  work  he 
may  be.  His  w’hole  time  is  passed  in  looking  out  for  fit 
subj^ts,  in  knocking  at  the  sub-editoPs  door,  in  gather¬ 
ing  information — and  all  often  with  no  better  result  than 
that  of  hearing,  when  his  work  is  ready  :  “  Wo  have  just 
put  one  of  our  regular  men  on  it.’’  It  must  bo  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  in  England  the  cost  of  living  is  greater 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  that  this  further 
reduces  the  value  of  the  remuneration  on  the  English 
press. 

In  fact,  the  rate  of  payment  for  press  work  is  lower 
in  England  than  in  any  of  the  great  European  countries, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  Germany.  Ten  thalers 
are  considered  there  a  very  good  price  for  an  article. 
But  then  in  Germany  everything  is  badly  paid 
for,  and  everyone  is  accustomed  to  live  upon  nothing. 
In  France  the  pay  is  incomparably  higher,  and,  as  many 
may  doubt  this  statement,  I  wdll  adduce  facts  in  support 
of  it.  M.  Louis  Blanc  received  during  several  years 
250  francs  {101.)  for  each  of  his  London  letters.  The 
sum  was  ’  ^ 


THE  TRESS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. - IV. 

THE  PAT. 

Sir, — There  is  a  general  belief  on  the  Continent  as 
well  as  in  England,  that  the  English  and  American  press 
:ire  the  richest  in  the  world.  This  is  a  perfectly  correct 
liclief.  But  alongside  of  it  goes  another  one,  which  is 
quite  erroneous,  and  that  is  that  press  work  is  best  paid 
in  those  two  countries.  M.  Taine  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  not  rare  for  100/.,  and  even  500/.,  to  be  paid 
for  an  article.  Now  that  certain  articles  may  have  cost 
the  newspaper  proprietors  large  sums  would  by  no  means 
prove  that  literary  work  is  well  remunerated.  A  great 
advertiser  of  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  stamp  may  spend 
10,000/.  on  a  good  hit  like  that  of  the  Livingstone  search, 
but  that  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the 
oldest  writers  on  the  staff  of  his  paper  in  New  York 
get  more  than  500/.  a  year,  and  that  the  great  majority 
get  only  so  much  as  is  wanted  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  His  special  commissioners  in  Europe  are  all 
exceedingly  well  paid,  but  then  they  represent  him,  the 
celebrated  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  must  keepupa  suit¬ 
able  ap])earance.  True  also  that  a  correspondent  who 
seuds  him  a  strongly  sensational  bit  of  news  can  charge 
him  almost  w'hat  he  likes  for  it.  But  all  this  is  enterprise, 
alvertisement,  spying  out — call  it  as  you  like,  but  not 
literature  or  journalism,  of  which  the  American  press 
magnate  has  no  idea,  and  for  which  ho  has  scarcely  ever 
paid  even  at  the  rate  common  with  second-class  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers.  At  all  events  the  New  York  Tribune 
pays  incomparably  better  for  this  class  of  work. 

Pretty  much  the  same  thing  goes  on  in  England. 
Competition  made  it  incumbent  upon  London  papers 
during  the  last  war  not  to  spare  money  in  obtaining  news, 
and  the  host  of  specials  ”  and  “  our  owns  ”  have  cost 
probably  an  enormous  sum  to  the  various  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors.  But  their  work  was  for  all  that  by  no  means 
better  paid.  The  money  spent  was  spent  in  travelling, 
iu  telegrams,  and  similar  expenses.  As  to  the  work  done 
it  was  then,  as  always,  remunerated  on  the  average  at 
the  rate  of  two  guineas  for  an  article  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  lines,  whether  the  writer  then  risked  his  life  for 
writing  it,  or  whether  ho  is  now  spending  in  inquiries 
aud  researches  an  amount  of  time  which  brings  his  pay 
actually  down  to  about  6d.  per  hour.  A  man  seldom 
g^ts  a  five-pound  note  even  for  the  best  leading  article, 
fhore  are  iu  fact  only  two  papers  (one  morning  and  one 
evening  paper)  in  London  that  pay  this  sum.  On  all  the 
others  the  remuneration  is  much  less,  and  on  papers  of 
tlie  largest  and  most  world  wide  circulation  a  first-class 
leader  writer  engaged  by  the  year  at  the  apparently  high 
wlary  of  1,000/.  has  generally  to  write  for  his  20/.  a  week 
five  leaders  and  five  subs,  which  make  a  total  of  some 
l.oOO  lines,  paid  for  at  about  3d.  apiece — a  rate  at 
which  any  respectable  country  paper  pays  for  good  police 
reports  or  small  paragraphs  of  news  sent  from  London. 
As  to  the  poor  wretches  who  would  attempt  to  live  upon 
literary  work  without  being  able  to  get  a  permanent  en¬ 
gagement — complete  misery  is  the  only  thing  they  can 
expect,  unless  their  connection  is  very  large  and  old,  and 
they  have  worked  long  enough  to  acquire  the  capacity 
01  Writing  five  or  six  articles  on  the  same  subject 
^od  on  the  same  day.  Varying  the  phraseology  of 
oach  of  the.se  articles,  they  send  them  to  various 


same 

paid  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve  for  each  of  his  Monday 
feuilletona.  M.  Albert  WolffandM.  Francisque  Sarcey  get 
350  francs  (14/.)  for  each  article  they  write,  with  full 
liberty  to  write  as  many  articles  a  week  as  they  like. 
Men  who  have  attained  any  celebrity  as  writers,  as,  for 
instance,  M.  John  Lemoinne,  or  M.  Jouvin,  if  they  form 
part  of  the  editorial  staff,  earn  80,000  francs  (1,200/.)  a 
year.  The  next  salary  is  18,000  francs,  and  it  is  paid 
to  persons  of  whom  you  have  probably  never  heard,  like  M. 
Saint-Genest,  for  instance.  A  salary  of  12,000  francs  a 
year,  that  is  to  say,  forty  pounds  a  month,  a  French 
journalist  thinks  very  poor  indeed.  Every  chroniqiieur 
somewhat  well  known  gets  it,  and  in  many  cases,  in 
addition  to  that,  a  brougham  is  alw'ays  ready  for  his 
drives  about  the  town.  There  is  scarcely  any  regular 
journalist  in  Paris  with  a  salary  of  less  than  6,000  francs 
a  year.  Those  who  are  not  considered  worth  that  get 
nothing  at  all,  and  are  turned  over  to  the  columns  of  the 
Varietes.  Yet,  how  many  men  on  the  London  press 
could  reckon  upon  twenty  pounds  a  month  regularly 
I  Even  in  Russia  the  pay  is  better  than  in  England,  for 
twenty-five  roubles  (about  3/.  10s.)  is  the  normal 
pay  for  a  leading  article  on  a  first-class  paper ;  but 
regular  employment  is  there  remunerated  at  a  lower  rate 
than  here. 

The  only  kind  of  work  better  paid  for  here  than  any¬ 
where  else  is  magazine  work.  In  all  the  first-class 
monthlies  a  guinea  a  page  is  the  usual  price,  and  only 
the  humbler  ones  offer  fifteen  shillings.  Now  nothing 
approaching  this  can  be  got  on  the  Continent.  M.  Buloz, 
for  instance,  has  scarcely  ever  paid  for  a  sheet  of  six¬ 
teen  pages  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Maudes  more  than  200 
francs,  or  8/.,  w'hich  makes  only  10s.  a  page.  He  may 
have  given  more  to  George  Sand  or  Guizot,  but  that  wa.s 
always  a  secret  arrangement,  M.  Buloz  being  one  of  the 
most  business-like  editors  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  Eng¬ 
land  excepted. 

One  point  more  is  to  be  added  here,  and  this  is  not 
unimportant.  If  you  have  once  taken  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  continental  journalism  you  are  sure,  unless 
you  are  particularly  extravagant,  to  secure  broad  and 
cheese  for  life  ;  while  the  same  thing  can  by  no  moans 
be  said  of  England.  You  may  have  worked  hero  for 
years,  you  may  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  a  paper, 
but  if  a  serious  calamity  falls  upon  you  in  the  shape  of 
a  long  illness,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  workhouse  is 
the  only  place  you  can  rely  upon,  if  you  have  no  means 
of  your  own.  The  Times  seems  to  bo  the  only  paper 
that  takes  care  of  its  old  contributors  w’hen  it  has  used 
them  UD.  I  am.  <fec.,  Enigma. 
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tiling,  if  fliere  is  no  regard  paid  to  principles  and  cha¬ 
racter,  if  the  motives  are  blind  passions  orsordid  interest, 
or  f  areiitnl  authority,  or  any  other  low  motive,  no  wonder 
inai  riage.s  founded  on  such  considerations  prove  unhappy; 
but  surely  facility  of  divorce,  so  far  from  remedying  this 
evil,  will  only  tend  to  increase  it  by  furnishing  a  ready 
inratis  of  getting  out  of  a  stupid  or  vicious  “bargain,” 
r.8  such  unions  may  be  called.  In  the  worst  cases — in 
wife-beating  or  wife-killing  cases,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  parties  concerned  met  casually  in  the 
street  or  at  some  place  of  amusement,  and  after  a  few 
interviews  are  married,  and  in  a  week  or  two  quarrels 
and  violence  commence :  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  mar¬ 
riages  thus  contracted  are  wretched  ?  And  if  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  marriage  is  indissoluble,  except 
wlien  adultery  takes  place,  does  not  deter  from  such 
cgrcgiously  foolish  not  to  say  criminal  unions,  is  it  likely 
that  the  prospect  of  easily  escaping  the  penalty  of  folly  or 
vice  will  act  as  a  deterrent?  Surely  just  the  reverse, 
ft  is  not  facility  of  divorce  that  will  improve  French 
marriages,  but  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  custom  of 
making  marriages  a  matter  of  parental  “  arrangement  ” 
instead  of  a  matter  which  solely  concerns  those  seeking 
mari  inge,  which  specially  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  morals 
and  affection  and  not  at  all  to  business  “  arrangements  ” 
or  worldly  aggrandisement;  though,  of  course,  here  the 
advice  of  parental  wisdom  and  affection  has  a  paramount 
claim  to  be  attended  to.  Until  a  right  view  of  marriage 
prevails,  until  it  is  based  on  the  highest  view  of  friendship 
und  is  actuated  by  the  mutual  desire  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  truly  wise  and  happy  marriages  will  be  the 
exception.  When  unions  are  contracted  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  motives,  means  of  divorce  will  not  be  required, 
except  in  very  rare  cases, which  even  Comte,  the  greatest 
advocate  for  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for.  The  too  prevalent  insisting  on  facility  of 
divorce,  instead  of  upon  the  moralisation  of  marriage, 
shows  a  very  low  idea  of  marriage  and  a  low  tone  of 
j)ublic  morality.  The  only  radical  remedy  for  the  evil 
complained  of  (as  of  all  other  social  evils)  is  a  positive 
moral  education,  i.c.,  an  education  not  founded  on  theology, 
which  has  rni.serably  failed,  but  on  the  ascertained  laws 
of  human  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  For 
man  can  only  be  improved  as  animals  and  plants  are  im¬ 
proved,  by  observing  and  realising  laws  of  this  nature 
.V  good  moral  education  will  in  a  few  generations  moralise 
public  opinion,  the  most  powerful  agent  of  human  pro¬ 
gress.  Customs  and  laws  and  even  religions  change  and 
expire,  but  public  opinion  is  as  eternal  as  humanity,  and, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  an  inevitable  law,  is  con¬ 
tinually  advancing  intellectually  and  morally,  and  so 
increasing  in  its  beneticial  power.  Public  opinion  and 
humanity  have  destroyed  gods  and  lords  innumerable  ;  it 
will  assuredly  destroy  the  deiiy  of  Christendom,  and 
humanity,  rationalised  and  moralised,  will  take  its  place. 
“  Diis  cxtinctis,  Deoque,  succcssit  humanitas.” 

I  am,  <fec.,  F  B.  Barton. 

[Mr  Barton  thinks  that  mariiagcs  should  be  “ based 
on  the  higher  view  of  friendship.”  Does  he  consider 
that  the  lies  of  friendship  would  be  strengthened  by  being 
made  indissoluble  ?  All  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
facilities  of  divorce  make  divorce  less  necessary.  If  young 
people  aro  now  in  the  habit  of  making  “  stupid  and 
Vicious  bargains,”  which  lend  to  lifelong  misery,  it  is 
surely  desliable  that,  when  they  have  acted  only  stupidly, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retrieve  their  folly  as  soon  as 
they  have  learnt  wisdom  by  experience;  and  that,  when 
they  have  acted  viciously,  the  partners  who  suH’er  by 
their  vice  should  be  enabled  to  escape  fiom  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  discovered. — Ed.  Ex.] 


TRAYER. 

Sir, — An  active  correspondence  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  columns  of  one  of  your  contemporaries  relative  to 
The  T'Jjicacy  of  Prayer,  but  I  notice  that  the  main  issues 
aro  approached  delicately  and  treated  with  reserve.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  state  as  clearly  as  I  can  in  a  few  w’ords 
the  sceptic’s  dilTiculty  ?  1  use  the  term  sceptic  simply 

because  it  is  short  and  convenient,  and  sufficiently,  if 
not  perfectly,  accnrat<\ 


1.  The  sceptic  cannot  rely  upon  the  d  priori  argument 
for  prayer,  cannot  argue— as  one  of  the  writers  has  put 
it,  “  from  the  existence  of  a  loving  Father  in  heaven  to 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,”  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that  he  does  not  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  any  belief 
at  all  respecting  a  Father  in  heaven.  His  view  is  that 
the  supernatural  world  is  to  us  a  “  terra  incognita,"  and 
that  the  notions  so  abundantly  entertained  regarding  it 
are  the  baseless  products  of  human  speculation.  Ho  is 
not  such  a  “  fool  ”  as  to  say  even  in  his  heart  “there  is 
no  God  ;”  he  declares  only  that  we  are  incapable  of  say¬ 
ing  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not.  The  subject  is  not 
within  the  range  of  our  faculties.  Fully  admittino*  that 
the  Theistic  hypothesis  may  be  correct,  he  denies  that 
we  can  know  it  to  be  so  ;  and  to  pray  to  a  Deity  who  has 
placed  between  Himself  and  us  an  impenetrable  veil 
whose  very  existence  is  to  us  a  mere  possibility,  is  from^ 
the  sceptic’s  standpoint  as  irrational  an  act  as  for  per¬ 
sons  in  the  dark  to  address  communications  to  imari- 
nary  beings  with  whom  their  fancy  may  have  peopled 
the  surrounding  void. 

2.  The  sceptic  cannot  argue  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
from  its  effects,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  no  one 
is  able  to  satisfy  him  that  prayer  has  any  supernatural 
effects  at  all.  No  phenomena  are  forthcoming  to  prove 
that  the  required  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  act  of  prayer  and  its  alleged  consequences. 
People  will  not  remember  that  post  hoc  is  not  equivalent 
to  propter  hoc.  The  so-called  answers  to  prayer,  which 
the  sceptic  is  invited  to  consider,  are  invariably  capable  of 
natural  explanation ;  and  to  prove  answer  to  prayer  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words,  to  prove,  that  is, 
the  intervention  of  the  Deity,  it  is  obvious  that  all  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomena  on  natural  grounds  must  be 
disproved,  or  at  least  practically  precluded  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature  of  the  circumstances.  For  instance,  if 
a  man  were  to  pray  that  he  might  throw  sixes,  his  doing 
so  would  be  no  evidence  of  answer  to  prayer ;  but  if  he 
threw  sixes  whenever  he  prayed  that  he  might  do  so,  no 
natural  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  should  be  forced  to  attribute  it  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  carefully  avoids 
placing  himself  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  sceptic  with 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  since  he 
prays  only  for  objects  which  might  be  attained,  and  for 
results  which  might  very  possibly  come  ’about  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  He  prays  that  a  friend  may 
recover  from  sickness,  but  he  does  not  pray  that  a  Broken 
limb  may  knit  together  before  the  time.  In  a  word,  ho 
never  prays  for  a  miracle.  And  yet,  since  he  is  asking 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Deity,  a  miracle  should  be  as 
readily  expected  as  an  ordinary  occurrence.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  the  Christian  never  yentures  to  pray  for 
anything  which  appears  to  be  impossible,  for  anything 
the  realisation  of  w’hich  would  be  inexplicable  on  natural 
grounds.  So  long  as  he  retains  this  attitude  he  will  find 
it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  sceptic  that  the  phenomena 
which,  in  order  of  time,  have  followed  after  his  prayer 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  that  prayer  upon  the  mnri  of 
the  Deity.  I  am,  <fcc., 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  ^larkets  for  public  securities  opened  with  firmness, 
but  w'ithout  much  activity,  owing  to  the  scanty  at  ten  • 
ance  of  members ;  but  subsequently  became  dull  on  tho 
traffic  returns  ol  the  southern  Railways  not  being  up  to 
anticipation,  and  on  the  publication  of  the  dividend  o 
the  Caledonian,  which  was  J  lower  than  was  expected. 
The  fluctuations  generally  have  not  been  important,  an 
prices  are  not  much  alteied  from  those  given  last  wee  . 
The  sum  of  349,OOOZ.  on  balance  was  received  at  the  Ban 
of  England  during  the  week  ended  4th  instant,  but  t  e 
rate  of  discount  has  not  been  altered  from  3^  per  cen 
3^^  per  cent,  being  charged  in  the  open  market. 

In  E.iglish  Funds,  Consols  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  were  fractionally  better,  but  relapsed  on 
unfr.voarable  character  of  the  bank  return. 
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Foreign  Sccarities  liavo  bean  without  rr.uch  altera¬ 
tion.  French,  Spanish,  and  Turkish  thow  a  slight 
improvement. 

The  Railway  ^farket  opened  with  firmness,  but  prices 
uave  way  on  tho  announcement  of  the  Caledonian 
dividend,  which  caused  great  disappointment. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  w’eek 
ended  the  4tli  of  September  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  26,440,785?.,  being  an  increase  of 
685,24“)?.,  nnd  tho  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  23  149  230?.,  being  an  increase  of  29,979?.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  directors  of  the  German  Bank  of  London  have 
declared  a  dividend  on  account  for  the  lialf-year  ended 
the  30th  of  June  last  of  8s.  per  share,  being  4  per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Sydnev,  at  tho  annual  meeting  held  at  Sydney  on  the 
12th  of  July,  shows  an  available  balance  for  the  year 
ended  the  29th  of  June  of  19  284?.,  out  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  pay  a  dividend  and  bonus  equal  to  12^  per 
cent.,  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  2,418?. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92  J  to  92|. 

Foreign  Securities: — Arjjentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96; 
Ewi  tiaii  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  9i  to  92  ;  ditto,  1868, 
to  90 A ;  ditto  Khedive,  8-t|  to  84g  ;  French  Six  per  Cents., 
lUO  to  10o|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  2f  to  2J;  Italian  Five  per 
Cent.*!.,  67  to  67j ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents,  76J  to  77 ; 
Spanish  'three  per  Cents.,  30|  to  30g ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  30j 
to  3*4;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  186.%  52 f  to  53;  ditto  Six 
per  ('eiiis.,  1805,  70|  to  70j;  ditto  1809.  64i(  to  65;  ditto,  1871, 
731  to  73 Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73}  to  74 ;  French  Scrip, 
4}  to  4}  prem. 

Enulish  Railway  Shares  :  — Brighton,  74  to  74}  ;  Caledonian, 
113J  to  114;  Great  Eastern,  48}  to  48};  Great  Western,  116} 
to  117};  Great  Northern  “A,”  169  to  160;  London  and  North- 
Western,  145  to  145} :  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  25}  to 
MetMtpolitan,  62}  to  63  ;  Metropolitan  District,  29  to  29}; 
Midland  142}  to  142|;  North  Briti-h,  77  to  77}  ;  North>P'astern 
Consols,  104^  to  165};  Sheffield,  79}  to  79} ;  South-Eastern 
102|  to  103  ;  ditto  “  A,”  84}  to  85. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo  American  Telegraph,  119  to 
122;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  II};  ditto 
Au'iraMari,  7}  to  7}:  China  Telegraph,  8}  to  9;  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  22};  Hudson’s  B.iv,  12}  to  12}; 
India  Rubbers,  34}  to  35;  Ottoman  Banks,  14|  to  14|;  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  31}  to  32;  and  Eastern  Telegraph,  9} 
to  10. 


“BABIL  AND  BIJOU”  AT  00 VENT  GARDEN 
THEATRE. 

Mr  Boucicault’s  very  ainbitious  and  amusing  announce, 
ment  that  he  would  this  autumn  open  Covent  Garden  for  a 
season  ot  National  Drama,  in  which  ancient  traditions 
would  be  retained,  but  which  would  be  more  imposing  and 
attractive  than  anything  before  offered  to  English  play¬ 
goers,  was  misleading,  but  not  quite  inaccurate.  The  ”  new 
fantastic  musical  drama,  in  eighteen  spectacular  scenes, 
divided  into  five  acts,”  —  to  which  the  ”  drama  ”  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr  Boucicault  himself,  the  ”  lyrical  part  ” 
by  Mr  Planch e,  the  music  by  M.  Ilerve,  Mr  Frederick  Clay, 
M.  de  Billemont,  and  M.  Riviere,  the  ballet  by  M.  Espinosa, 
the  scenery  by  Mr  Hann,  Mr  Johnson,  and  Mr  Hicks,  and 
the  dress-arrangement  by  Mr  Alfred  Thompson, — is  a  direct 
and,  perhaps,  an  improved  imitation  of  the  gorgeous 
shows  that  are  popular  on  the  French  stage,  and  has  no 
affinity  at  all  with  the  works,  whether  tragedy,  comedy, 
or  farce,  that  are  regarded  by  all  good  judges  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  English 
Drama.  But  it  can  claim  a  certain  connection  with  the  old 
operas  that  Sir  William  Davenant,  also  copying  from 
French  originals,  imported  into  England  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  that  were  followed  with  more  or  less  exact- 
*^88  by  Garrick  and  other  stage-managers  of  succeeding 
times, — notably  by  John  Kemble  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,— 
ani  that  are  now  represented  at  the  same  house  by  such  plays 
as  ‘‘Kenilworth”  and  “Rebecca.”  In  these  productions, 
as  in  Mr  Boucicault’s,  the  literary  workmanship  is  slight 
and  unimportant,  and  the  real  task  of  catering  for  popular 


amusement  devolves  upon  scene-painters  and  carpenters, 
ballet  masters,  and  stage  milliners.  In  many  respects 
“  Babil  and  Bijou  ”  has  more  resemblance  to  the  fairy 
extravaganzas  that  Mr  Planche  used  to  write  for  tho 
Lyceum,  and  that  are  still  composed  as  preludes  to  some  of 
our  Christmas  pantomimes.  There  has  always  been  a 
taste  for  this  sort  of  work  in  England,  though  the  taste, 
never  or  rarely  very  refined,  has  lately  been  sadly  vulgarised 
by  the  modern  burlesque  writers,  and  is  hardly  improved 
upon  by  such  works  as  the  successful  reproduction  of  “  Lo 
Roi  Garotte  ”  at  the  Alhambra.  In  its  way  “  Babil  and 
Bijou  ”  is  vastly  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
lately  been  produced  in  England.  If  it  leads  to  an  improve- 
ment  upon  the  offensive  burlesques  that  are  now  in  favour 
at  many  theatres,  it  will  do  good  service  in  the  playhouse 
world ;  but  if,  like  them,  it  deteriorates  the  character  of 
regular  play-writing,  Mr  Boucicault  will  deserve  none  of 
the  credit  he  claims  for  himself  as  a  restorer  of  the  National 
Drama.  In  no  case  will  that  credit  be  due  to  him ;  but,  if 
a  monster  “  spectacle  ”  was  to  be  produced,  he  and  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  him  are  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  artistic 
temper,  the  refinement,  and  the  decency  that  appear  in 
their  work. 

We  need  not  follow  the  example  of  the  daily  papers 
in  attempting  to  epitomise  a  story  that,  though  very 
long  and  intricate,  is  nearly  the  most  unimportant  part 
of  the  performance  of  “Babil  and  Bijou.”  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Mr  Boucicault  and  Mr  Plancha  have  invented 
a  rather  confused  fairy-tale,  relating  how  Melusine,  some¬ 
time  Queen  of  Fairyland,  having  loved  a  mortal,  is  con¬ 
fined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and .  her  throne  usurped 
by  Skepsis,  King  of  the  Gnomes ;  how,  before  her 
imprisonment,  she  confides  her  regalia  to  the  Spirits  of 
the  Air  and  the  Water ;  how  her  daughter,  Bijou,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  peasant  girl,  is  loved  by  Pbassiiis,  Prince 
of  Lutetia,  and  about  to  be  married  to  him  when  she 
learns  her  parentage,  and  also  learns  that,  until  she 
returns  to  her  proper  state,  a  single  kiss  of  hers  will 
bring  instant  death  to  her  lover;  and  how,  in  order 
that  matters  may  be  righted,  they  two,  accompanied  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  and  a  comic  god,  Auricomos, 
traverse  the  river  of  life,  visit  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  enter 
the  garden  of  flowers,  where  Queen  Gamelia  reigns,  and 
finally  visit  the  moon,  where  the  regalia  are  found  and  all 
things  end  happily. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humour,  with  a  little  mild  satire, 
in  some  of  the  scenes,  and  nearly  all  of  thorn  are  presented 
with  a  gorgeousness  that  is  not  marred  by  bad  taste.  Thus, 
in  the  third  act,  we  have  a  clever  presentment  of  “  the  nine 
ages  of  man,”  in  which  a  Lord  Dundreary  and  other 
types  of  the  present  day  are  at  the  base  of  a  sort  of 
triangle,  while  older  types  are  disclosed  in  a  zig-zag  leading 
up  to  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
an  ape.  When  all  these  individuals  descend  from  their 
scaffolding  and  walk  about  the  stage  in  pairs,  the  two 
ends  meet,  and  the  close  resemblance  on  all  essential  points  ■ 
between  Lord  Dundreary  and  the  ape  are  very  absurdly 
brought  out.  In  the  fourth  act  we  are  entertained  by  an 
amusing  indignation  meeting  of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  lesolvo  to  rise  against  the  tyranny  of  the  flowers. 
And  in  the  fifth  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
moon,  there  is  some  harmless  mockery  of  tho  “  woman’s 
rights  movement,”  as  it  is  understood  by  many  of  its 
opponents,  in  the  bearing  of  the  Princess  Fortinbrasse 
and  tho  conduct  of  her  female  soldiers,  though  here,  as 
all  through  the  piece,  everything  is  made  subordinate  to 
the  brilliance  of  the  spectacle.  Much  of  the  scenery  is 
very  imposing  indeed ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  real 
scenic  triumph  of  the  show  is  the  presentment  of  “  mid¬ 
air,”  a  turmoil  of  very  natural  clouds,  through  which 
Babil  and  Bijou  sail  during  their  passage  to  the  mo«.i). 

In  a  play  of  this  sort,  the  performers  are  ccmparutively 
insignificant ;  but  they  are  numerous  enough, — numbering, 
it  is  reported,  about  eight  hundred, — and  the  principal 
of  them  do  very  well  all  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Miss 
Annie  Sinclair  makes  a  bright  and  attractive  little  Bijou. 
Mr  Maas  sings  and  acts  well  as  Babil.  Mr  Lionel  Brough 
is  farcical  but  not  vulgar  as  Auricomos.  Mrs  Howard 
Paul  succeed.^  admirably  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  and 
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Mrs  Billington  is  satisfactory  in  the  rarious  parts  of  Queen 
of  th.*  Gnomes,  daughter  of  a  god,  and  personator  of  the 
tomato.  Altogether,  **  Babil  and  Bijou  ”  is  a  piece 
with  which  even  a  critic  who  goes  to  condemn  it  can 
li.'trdly  find  any  other  fault  than  the  fact  of  its  being 
produced  at  all ;  and,  as  wo  have  already  said,  if  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  produce  it,  Mr  Boucicault  has  done  his  work 
in  a  very  creditable  way. 

“  GOOD  NEWS  ”  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

Mr  Byron’s  new  play  is  not  worthy  of  him.  There  is 
some  smartness  in  the  dialogue,  though  we  are  tempted  j 
to  assign  the  smartest  sayings  to  the  “  gag  **  of  Mr  Toole  j 
and  Miss  Farren,  whose  efforts  to  put  some  life  into  a 
dead-alive  piece  are  very  praiseworthy ;  but  the  plot  is 
trite,  commonplace,  and  badly  worked,  and  the  situations, 
ia  which  Mr  Byron  is  generally  skilful,  are  clumsy  where 
they  are  not  vulgar.  The  hero  is  Tom  Larkin,  shopman  to 
a  grocer  in  the  Borough,  who  takes  lessons  in  the  violoncello 
from  Tristram  Gurney,  a  newsagent  and  teacher  of  music, 
chiefly  that  he  may  make  love  to  Gurney’s  niece,  Lilian, 
who  is  a  young  actress  at  one  of  the  transpontine  theatres. 
Lilian  is  also  courted  by  Mr  Augustus  Latchford ;  but  she 
f>refer8  Tom  Larkin,  and  only  blames  him  for  being  am^ 
i>itious  of  a  higher  position  in  the  world  than  seems  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  retailer  of  sugar  and  currants.  This  ambition 
L<  gratified  by  the  ap  eurance  of  a  lawyer,  who  tells  Tom 
that  his  father  has  died  rich  and  intestate,  and  that  he  is 
accordingly  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth.  Tom  straightway 
(ieserts  Lilian,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  we  find  him 
showing  off  as  the  perfection  of  a  cad  in  the  country-house 
of  Sir  George  Sandford,  a  spendthrift,  whose  only  chance 
of  avoiding  ruin  is  in  marrying  his  daughter  Madeline  to 
.somebodv  with  mon#»v.  For  this  purpose  ho  lays  a  trap  for 
Tom  Larkin  ;  but  Madeline  dislikes  Tom,  being  already  in 
love  with  a  Captain  Bagly — we  spell  the  name  phonetically, 
as  it  does  not  ap,  ear  in  the  play-bills.  After  rejecting 
Tom,  however,  she  leartis  that  Captain  Ragly  is  identical 
with  the  Mr  Latchford  who  has  been  fiirting  with  Lilian 
Gurney.  Thereupon  she  proposes  to  Tom,  and  is  accepted 
l>y  him.  But  Tom  soon  changes  his  mind.  He  goes  back 
to  Lilian,  tells  her  he  is  going  to  jilt  Madeline,  and  is  now 
willing  to  marry  her.  She  spurns  him,  and  goes  out  of 
flight,  but  not,  apparently,  out  of  hearing.  The  lawyer 
who  had  brought  him  the  “  good  news  ”  of  his  fortune  a 
year  ago  comes  to  inform  him  that  a  “  claimant  ”  to  the 
property  has  turned  up,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his 
adventures  as  a  sheep  farmer  in  Australia,  he  has  made  good 
his  claim  without  the  help  of  Serjeant  Ballantine,  so  that 
Tom  is  a  pauper,  liable  for  the  several  thousands  that  he 
has  spent  in  his  efforts  to  be  a  gentleman.  But  his  case  is 
not  so  bad.  Lilian,  having  heard  the  news,  returns,  pro¬ 
poses  to  him  as  Madeline  had  done,  and  is  accepted  also  by 
him.  As  this  young  lady  has,  in  the  interval,  become  a 
famous  actress,  she  has  the  chance  of  making  her  intended 
husband  comfortable,  and,  as  Madeline  has  been  secretly 
married  to  Latchford,  alias  Ragly,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  take  Lilian  and  her  money.  So  the  play  ends. 

Out  of  the  utterly  contemptible  part  of  Tom  Larkin, 
Mr  Toole  makes  some  fun  in  the  second  act,  where  he  is 
able  to  appear  us  an  intensely  vulgar  cad  attempting  to  be 
a  gentleman,  and  he  especially  delights  a  very  lenient 
audience  by  his  singing  of  “  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so 
far.”  In  the  first  and  third  acts  the  piece  is  made 
I'.umorous,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  farcical  acting  of  Miss 
Farren  as  Sal  Slattery,  a  very  dowdy  and  cheeky  maid-of- 
all-work.  We  cannot  complain  of  Mr  Toole  and  Miss 
Farren,  as  they  have  done  the  best  they  could  with  the 
poor  material  assigned  to  them  ;  but  the  only  graceful 
comedy-playing  in  the  piece  is  that  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough, 
who  now  appears  for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre,  as 
Lilian  Gurn*y.  Miss  Tremaine  does  as  well  as  a  burlesque 
actress  couli  be  expected  to  do  in  the  thankless  part  of 
^Madeline  Sandford.  Mr  Teesdale  and  Mr  Peveril,  who 
lately  won  good  opinions  by  their  playing  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  are  creditable  as  Augustus  Latchford  and  Major 
AVing — the  latter  being  a  poor  “swell,”  whom  Tom  Larkin 
hires  to  teach  him  “gentlemanly”  ways.  But  “Good 
News  ”  is  too  bad  a  play  to  bring  anything  more  than  bare 
c  redit  to  anv  one  connected  with  it. 
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DR  NEWMAN’S  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.  M 

Historical  Sketches.  By  John  Henry  Newman.  B.  M.  Pickering 

There  is  a  certain  unity  in  these  historical  sketches 
Almost  all  of  them  help  to  elucidate  Father  Newman’s 
ideal  of  a  university.  He  approaches  the  subject  from 
many  sides.  He  treats  it  in  divers  styles — dramatically,  pic¬ 
turesquely,  historically,  polemically,  sometimes  as  the 
student  and  man  of  culture,  and  sometimes  again  as  the 
monk  and  proselytiser.  Perhaps  the  book  adds  little  to 
one’s  stock  of  ideas  or  the  common  fund  of  knowledge. 
Much  of  the  historical  matter  is  taken  right  out  of  Huber’s 
work  on  English  Universities,  and  a  few  well-spent 
hours  in  a  good  library  would  enable  one  to  glean  for  one’s 
self  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  A 
great  book  is  a  great  evil,  says  the  author,  in  his  preface, 
and  that  is  true.  But  it  does  not  follow  as  a  corollary  that 
a  little  book  of  four  hundred  pages  such  as  this  is  a  great 
blessing.  On  the  form  and  fate  of  universities  this  work 
the  product  of  no  great  labour,  will  not  exercise  much 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil. 

But  as  a  picture  of  Dr  Newman,  and  as  a  light  to  help 
one  to  understand  the  enigma  of  his  mental  history,  it  is 
precious ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  second  only  to  his 
‘Apologia.’  The  latter  revealed  a  man  whose  instincts 
were  at  feud  with  freedom  of  inquiry,  who  had  intellectual 
activity  and  agility  combined  with  a  positive  hatred  of  the 
results  of  faithful  intellectual  labour  fearlessly  continued, 
and  who  reasoned  ingeniously  about  the  futility  of  the 
human  reason  :  that  intense  earnestness  and  dialectial 
swiftness  touching  minor  matters  of  speculation  we  saw 
joined  to  drowsiness  and  helpless  credulity  in  regard  to  the 
great  problems  of  philosophy.  In  this  volume  we  have 
the  complement,  and  one  may  read  in  it,  at  every  page,  that 
it  is  not  only  with  science  that  Father  Newman  makes  war. 
All  modern  life,  with  its  hard  material  tests,  its  rough 
notions  of  equality,  and  its  profound  disregard  for  every¬ 
thing  which  shaves  its  head  and  calls  itself  apostolical,  is  as 
the  waters  of  Marah  to  him.  He  has  no  love  or  respect 
for  all  that  we  are  most  proud  of.  Civilisation  and  its 
achievements  seem  to  him  rather  mistakes  and  decadence, 
when  he  looks  back  regretfully  on  a  w’oiid  in  which  the 
priest  and  the  scholar  had  assigned  to  them  little  islands 
where  they  might  pray,  muse,  and  study  in  solitude  and 
peace,  no  man  questioning  their  authority,  or  asking  at  the 
end  of  the  day  account  or  reckoning  of  their  thoughts. 
Allow  him  to  frame  a  university  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  mind,  and  he  will  take  care  to  build  it  far  away 
from  the  haunts  of  industry,  or  that  ”  external  world  ’ 
at  which  he  scoffs.  He  will  make  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  which  will  be  an  Altera  Troja^  or  a  Simulaia 
Pergama,  another  Bologna  or  Louvain,  rising,  perhaps,  in 
Ireland.  We  could  not  lay  our  hands  on  any  few  sentences 
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example  of  the  calamitous  consequences  of  teaching 
unteuipered  by  spiritual  discipline.  Better  a  thousand 
times  ignorance  with  its  modesty,  than  knowledge  such 
as  his.  which  leads  one  away  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  To  Father  Newman,  the  separation  of  science  and 
religion  in  any  degree  must  appear  a  devilish  invention.  Men 
are  not  to  be  trained  togo  out  into  the  world  and  build  bridges, 
and  break  up  new  land  in  the  far  west,  or  rule  savage  races, 
or  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  natuie.  On  such  worldly 
occupations  his  eyes  do  not  linger.  Priests  and  priest- 
wors'aippers  would  issue  from  a  seminary  such  as  he 
desires.  Monks,  men  po.ssessed  of  the  ecclesiastical  virtue 
of  detachment,’'  or  indiflference  to  secular  affairs,  de¬ 
votees,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  scholar  or  a  clever 
casuist  would  be  bred  within  its  walls.  A  low  Tntel- 
lectual  diet,  with  highly-seasoned*  emotional  food,  would 
be  the  not  too  succulent  nutriment  he  would  provide.  It 
is  of  a  university  that  he  speaks ;  but  as  he  evolves  his 
notion  of  it,  and  as  we  gather  up  into  one  whole  his  scattered 
verdicts  on  existing  schools,  we  discern  that  he  in  reality  wist¬ 
fully  dreams  of  missionary  seminaries  for  the  conversion 
of  the  educated  heathen  with  Christian  professions — insti¬ 
tutions  which  will  let  in  no  light  except  such  as  passes 
through  the  coloured,  storied  windows  of  the  one  true 
Cburch,  which  will  keep  alive  the  fond  past,  and  which 
will  be  a  protest  against  an  age  that  has  fallen  away  from 
the  woi’ship  of  authority  and  dogma. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  ideal  of  a  university  is 
the  censure  of  all  existing  universities  justly  bearing  the 
name,  and  obtaining  only  moderate  praise  from  some  that 
barely  deserve  the  title.  Notwithstanding  the  high  culture 
of  some  of  his  faculties,  there  is,  in  truth,  a  singular  im* 
potence  in  Dr  Newman’s  view  of  the  work  of  a  university  ; 
and,  to  refer  to  one  glaring  omission,  we  must  observe  that  we 
would  not  gather  from  this  book  that  ph}sical  science  was 
among  the  important  and  legitimate  studies  to  be  employed 
in  shaping  the  mind  of  youth.  That  world  which  looks  so 
big  to  the  rest  of  us,  later  and  more  Liberally  bred,  is  in  his 
eyes  a  department  of  knowledge  of  which  far  too  much  is 
made.  There  is  also  produced  a  disagreeable  impression  of 
some  defect  which  it  w'ould  be  harsh  to  designate  as  moral 
obliquity,  and  which,  indeed,  we  prefer  not  to  define.  But 
the  quality  of  our  objection  will  be  surmised  when  we  say 
that  Dr  Newman  fervently  believes  in  all  he  teaches,  and  yet 
has  a  manifest  want  of  faith  in  all  natural  means  of  propa¬ 
gating  his  creed.  The  dogmas  of  his  Church  are  all  to 
triumph.  He  is  sure  of  that.  But  the  fight  is  not  to  be  fair 
and  straightforward.  The  weapons  are  not  to  be  the  open 
press,  free  discussion,  national  universities,  and  unsectarian 
education.  The  Omnipotent  Church  will  triumph  by  the 
aid  of  packed  institutions,  packed  universities,  packed 
schools,  restricted  discussions — in  a  phrase,  by  coddling  and 
dandling.  This  brave  soldier  of  truth  will  verily  not  go 
into  the  dark  without  a  legion  of  angels. 

Such  of  the  essays  as  are  truly  historical  form  the  least 
valuable  part  of  this  volume.  It  does  not  reveal  much 
independent  research;  and, the  attitude  of  one  and  all  is 
peculiar  and  almost  puerile.  All  events  are  twisted  so  as  to 
conspire  to  the  glory  of  a  certain  old  man  sitting  at  Borne. 
He  is  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  things.  Gravitation  is  of  less 
consequence.  The  sparrows  fall  to  the  ground,  the  Boman 
Empire  is  laid  prostrate,  and  nations  rise  and  fall  in  a 
rhythm  of  which  centuries  mark  the  cadences,  in  order  to 
promote  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  In  such  a  point 
of  view  really  half  the  universe  seems  an  intruder  and  an  ex¬ 
crescence  on  the  scheme  of  things.  That  would  be  the  re¬ 
jection  of  most  minds ;  but  Father  Newman  is  not  staggered 
tor  a  moment  at  the  disproportion  between  the  vastness  of 
the  arena  and  the  insignificance  of  the  acts  played  thereon. 
Faith  leads  him  to  believe  all  this  and  more ;  and  people 
^ho  do  not  care  to  see  history  treated  much  as  Bossuet 
treats  it,  when  he  makes  events  circulate  round  the  petty 
ewish  kingdom,  will  regard  Father  Newman’s  account  of  the 
origin  of  modern  history  as  about  as  trustworthy  as  the 
Iindoo  legends  descriptive  of  the  birth  of  the  earth.  We 
gladly  bear  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  style,  and  the 
c  early  cut,^  apt  phraseology ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  as 
^  pleasing  to  testify,  how  the  colour  mounts  into  the 
'rriter  8  cheek,  with  almost  a  w’orldly  glow,  how  the  cold 


asceticism  of  his  nature  relaxes,  and  how  secular  interests 
gain  their  supremacy,  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  or  of  Oxford  and  its  beauties.  There  are 
still  in  him  the  warm  ashes  of  the  scholar.  The  suppressed 
poet  breaks  out  in  the  magnificent  description  of  Athens. 
He  paints  its  subtle  beauties  with  delicate  pencil.  Mr 
Buskin  could  not  do  it  better.  We  feel  how  great  an  artist, 
how  refined  a  critic,  is  buried  for  ever  in  the  recluse  ;  and 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  see  such  a  mind  give 
itself  up  to  the  service  and  praise  of  old-world  superstitions 
and  old-world  modes  of  thought. 

We  would  fain  quote  from  some  of  the  sketches  morsels  of 
grace  such  as  that  in  which  Dr  Newman  speaks  of  Oxford, 
“  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  love,”  or  that  in  which  he 
invokes  Catholics  to  form  a  university  in  spite  of  their 
poverty,  or  that,  again,  where  ho  boldly  prophesies  an 
immediate  future  of  prosperity  for  Catholicism.  Those 
passages,  as  well  as  the  bright  vigorous  pictures  that 
vivify  the  essay  on  the  “  Northmen  in  England  and 
Ireland,”  we  might  reproduce  to  the  reader’s  delight,  no 
doubt.  But,  desiring  to  give  the  key-note  of  the  book, 
we  refrain  from  dallying  with  its  literary  graces,  and  we 
cite  only  two  sentences.  They  relate  to  Oxford.  They  are, 
however,  deeply  biographical. 

Institutions  come  to  nothing  which  arc  untrue  to  the  principle 
which  they  embody ;  Oxford  has  failed  in  all  respects,  has  com¬ 
promised  Its  dignity,  and  has  done  injury  to  its  inward  health  and 
stability,  as  often  as  it  has  forgotten  that  it  was  a  creation  of  the 
I  middle  ages,  and  has  affected  new  fashions,  or  yielded  to  external 
pressure. 

•  *  *  •  4i  4* 

And  while  Oxford  never  shows  so  well  as  wdicii  resisting 

innovation  and  rallying  round  an  ancient  principle  which  is 
imperilled,  it  never  shows  so  cowardly  as  when,  professing  to  be. 
doing  this,  it  nevertheless  thinks  it  right  to  protest  against  and 
dissociate  itself  from  those  who  did  the  same  in  their  own  day 
centuries  ago. 

Here  is  Dr  Newman’s  merit,  if  merit  it  be.  He  lias 
resisted  “external  pressure  ” — the  pressure  of  fuller  know¬ 
ledge  and  a  keener  sense  of  justice.  He  has  resisted  them 
with  the  weapons  of  culture.  Therein  is  he  distinguished 
from  the  herd  of  blatant  and  commonplace  Ultramontanes. 
He  tells  the  universities  that  it  is  given  to  them  to  main- 
tain  that  “  monastic  principle  ”  which  has  been  “  absorbed 
elsewhere  in  the  frivolous  or  selfish  tempers  of  an  advanced 
period  of  civilisation.”  “  It  is  their  very  place  to  be  old- 
fashioned.”  The  members  of  Oxford  University  “  are  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  old  monks.”  These  are  the  plain  words 
which  ho  employs  in  order  to  convey  his  idea  that  it  is 
essential  to  go  back.  He  himself  keeps  doing  so.  He  is 
old-fashioned  in  all  things  but  his  manner  of  speech,  a  monk 
in  all  but  culture,  and  the  faithful  expositor  of  the  “  mo¬ 
nastic  principle.”  We  close  this  volume,  so  characteristic, 
with  deep  regret  as  well  as  admiration — regret  almost  akin 
to  what,  one  would  feel  supposing  one  learned  that  an 
esteemed  friend  had  purchased  Tichborne  bonds  or  had 
gone  over  to  Spiritualism. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  HANUM. 

T/iirty  Years  in  the  Harem;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  Melek- 
llanum,  wife  of  U.  H.  Kibrizli-Mehemct-Pasha.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

This  Eastern  narrative  scarcely  answers  to  its  title.  Its 
authoress  did  not  lead  that  life  of  continuous  retirement 
which  it  suggests,  as  will  be  abundantly'  evident  from  a 
survey  of  her  career.  We  know  nothing  of  her  but  what 
she  has  herself  told  us,  and,  therefore,  such  a  treatment  of 
the  book  may  fairly  enough  determine  what  we  are  to 
think  of  it  and  of  her,  for  any  prejudices  which  we  may- 
then  feel  will  have  been  raised  by  her  own  tolling  of  her 
own  story. 

Mdlle  Dejean,  born  in  1813,  was  the  daughter  of  “  the 
most  saintly  woman  in  Constantinople.”  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  an  infant.  She  “  readily-  owns  to  being  of  a 
very  remarkable  nature,  endowed  with  a  restless  tempera¬ 
ment  and  untiring  energy-.”  She  differed  from  her  mothei 
as  well  from  a  physical  as  a  moral  point  of  view,  and, 
accepting  her  estimate  of  that  lady,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
agree  with  her  in  the  latter  particular. 

At  little  more  than  fifteen  she  went  to  her  first  evening 
party,  and  there  meeting  a  certain  “  stern,  serious,  and 
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learned  man,”  who  “  had  been  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Byron 
during  his  sojourn  in  Greece,”  she  soon  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  But  there  was  no  sympathy  between  them  in 
taste,  temper,  or  habits,  and  they  mutually  agreed  upon  a 
divorce. 

I  left  (/onstantinopte  soon  after,  and  being  desirous  of  visiting 
Europe,  I  placed  my  children  under  the  care  of  an  amiable  relative 
residing  in  Kome  ;  and  there  I  remained  for  several  months,  with¬ 
out  feeling  much  change  in  the  life  compared  with  that  I  had  been 
leading;  for,  owing  to  the  curious  hahits  of  my  friends,  who  were 
strict  devotees,  I  spent  the  time  in  almost  as  utter  seclusion  as 
though  I  were  in  a  Turkish  harem. 

Her  husband  was  desirous  of  marrying  again,  and  hoped 
to  obtain  her  acquiescence,” — which  looks  as  if  there  had 
been  some  informality  in  the  divorce  proceedings.  He 
offered  to  provide  for  her  if  she  would  consent  to  live  in 
Paris.  Thither  she  went,  ”  with  a  heart  full  of  joyful 
anticipations  ”  of  ”  an  ample  provision,”  but  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  agreement  she  was  to  sign  “  totally 
repugnant  to  her  feelings  as  a  mother.”  Then  the  happy 
thought  occurred  to  her  to  appeal  to  the  Turkish  Minister 
for  aid  and  sympathy.  We  hear  nothing  more  about  the 
divorce,  but  the  afflicted  mother  was  amply  consoled  by  an 
invitation  to  a  ball — her  first  in  Europe -at  which  “the 
dresses  of  the  ladies  absorbed  her  attention.”  Her  Turkish 
friends  wished  her  not  to  dance.  She  “said  she  had  no 
idea  of  doing  so ;”  and,  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned, 
she  “  accepted  every  invitation  for  quadrilles,  and  even 
waltzes,”  and  “passed  a  most  charming  evening.”  Soon 
after  her  first  appearance  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  she  closed 
with  the  offer  of  marriage  thrice  made  her  by  Kibrizli- 
Mehemet- 1  ’asha,  then  military  attache  to  the  Legation.  She 
had  fought  her  way  resolutely  meanwhile.  For  her  cos¬ 
tume  at  a  Tuileries  ball  she  had  obtained  honourable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  papers,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  [We  cannot  spare  space  for  the  description,  given 
at  length,  by  its  fair  wearer.]  It  is  not  every  lady,  disap¬ 
pointed  of  a  maintenance,  that  can  buffet  through  the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world  with  such  energy  and 
success.  The  question  of  wpys  and  means  is  indeed  passed 
over  8uh  silentio.  The  authoress  has  her  reserves  when  she 
is  most  confidential,  and  the  contrast  of  her  frankness  in 
trifles  with  her  reticence  on  important  matters,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  conciliate  the  reader.  While  waiting  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  be  married,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
harem  of  a  friend  of  her  betrothed,  and  amused  herself 
with  the  other  ladies  “  in  every  way  we  could  imagine.” 
Among  other  freaks  they  went  to  St  Sophia  dressed  as 
men.  and  were  alarmed,  on  their  exit,  by  some  young  men 
calling  to  them,  “Beyler,”  that  is  to  say,  “  Gentlemen, 
don’t  go  so  fast ;  come  with  us  to  a  cafe,  and  take  some 
refreshments.”  We  shall  always,  after  this,  have  a  respect 
for  the  conciseness  of  a  language  unequalled  in  expressive 
power  except  by  Lord  Burleigh’s  head-shake  in  the 
“  Critic.”  To  a  Turkish  student  Tacitus  must  appear 
v.rbose. 

The  authoress  had  at  this  time  the  honour  of  visiting 
the  Sultan’s  sister,  and  of  joining  in  the  dance  of  her 
attendants  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan.  Her  hostess  was 
of  scarcely  equivocal  character  : 

She  used  to  amuse  herself  by  collecting  together  in  her  presence 
ten  young  Greeks  duly  sliaved  and  ))ainted  and  making  them 
dunce  in  female  co  tume.  On  several  occasions  her  brother, 
heuring  of  the  debauches  to  which  she  gave  herself  up  with  these 
duncers.  hud  them  seized  and  put  to  death,  whereat  bis  sister 
seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least  degree  affected. 

The  marriage  takes  place,  and  its  ceremonies  are 
described.  Melek-IIai.um  is  xery  severe  on  the  corruption 
of  the  Court  and  the  sale  of  places.  The  bounties  of  the 
Sultan’s  w’ives  to  their  paramours  excite  her  indignation, 
which  she  rather  oddly  expresses  thus,  “  These  women 
were  utterly  regardless  of  the  costliness  of  what  they 
bestowed  ;  it  was  a  regular  case  of  pillage.”  Judging  by 
after  revelations  of  her  character,  there  might  have  been 
some  envy  infused  into  her  anger,  though  we  cannot  doubt 
that  she  made  the  best  of  her  own  opportunities.  Her 
husband  was  disgraced.  We  are  not  le^ft  to  conjecture  the 
cause,  but  are  informed  thereof  with  a  minuteness  of  detail, 
meant  to  do  duty  for  accuracy.  The  disgrace  was  the  result 
of  a  base  conspiracy,  of  course ;  everybody  and  everything 
c inspired  against  this  lady.  That  it  was,  indeed,  on  her 


account  that  her  husband’s  misfortune  befel  him,  she  her 
self  informs  us.  As  she  elsewhere,  with  peculiar  delicacy' 
remarks  that  she  “could  turn  her  husband  round  her 
finger,”  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  her  statement  so  far 
But  when  she  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  the  conspirators  said 
to  the  Sultan  at  a  private  banquet,  and  what  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful  replied  when  he  was  drunk  our 
belief  halts  a  little.  Debt,  and  illness,  and  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son  came  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  Pasha’s 
affliction.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  heroism  of  his 
partner  shone  out  brightly  in  those  dark  days.  She 
“  assumed  a  delusive  tranquillity,  and  concealing  the  agony 
she  endured,  strove  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  to  raise  her 
husband’s  spirits.”  So  matters  went  for  two  whole  years 
At  last,  remembering  her  brilliant  success  with  the  Turkish 
ambassador,  she  planned  and  executed  another  coup  de 
wain  of  the  same  kind.  She  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  War  Minister,  in  the  apartment  of  his 
favourite  wife,  and  for  ten  days,  morning  and  night 
wearied  him  with  her  petitions.  The  unjust  judge  then 
yielded,  and  gave  her  husband  the  governorship  of  St  Jean 
d’Acre,  or  Akiah.  Her  conduct,  on  the  return  of  good 
fortune,  affords  a  surer  clue  to  the  cause  of  her  afflictions 
than  any  given  in  her  previous  narrative.  On  the  journey 
to  Akiah,  she  expressed  for  the  Arabs,  as  “thieves  and 
cheats,”  a  contempt  quite  natural  in  one  whose  ventures 
in  the  same  kind  were  presently  to  overpeer  all  such 
“  petty  traffickers.”  To  the  insincere  tone  prevailing 
through  the  book,  notable  exceptions  are  found  in  those 
passages  that  describe,  with  thorough  gusto,  her  own  tricks 
and  extortions.  She  had  been  warned  that  the  Pasha  was 
not  to  take  presents.  “  Certainly  not,”  she  had  rejoined 
with  admirable  effrontery,  “  my  husband  shall  not  ”  (mark 
her  absolute  “  shall  ”)  “  receive  any  present,  since  you  have 
forbidden  him,  but  you  cannot  oblige  me  to  refuse  what  the 
ladies  may  choose  to  offer  me.”  “  Of  course  not,”  rejoined 
her  patron  with  a  smile. 

She  proceeded  to  “  w’ork  the  oracle  ”  accordingly.  She 
obtained  money  from  the  Jews  by  threatening  to  order  the 
removal  of  a  nuisance.  She  “squeezed”  judges  who 
had  been  guilty  of  extortion.  How  these  presents,  of 
large  amount,  were  paid  for  she  candidly  informs  us 
elsewhere,  in  recording  how  the  Arabs  are  made  to  pay 
taxes : 

When  a  village  has  not  paid  up  the  whole  of  the  tax  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  arrested,  and  benteii  severely  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
with  a  scourge  of  elephant’s  hide,  called  courbash.  Seeing  bow 
wretched  these  people  are,  it  would  be  thought  impossible  that 
they  could  pay  anything;  but  after  receiving,  at  times,  some 
hundreds  of  blows  without  uttering  any  complaint,  except  the 
word  Allah!  (God),  repeated  with  every  stroke,  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  them  bring  out  gold,  hidden,  perhaps,  in  their  mouths, 
perhaps  in  a  little  purse  concealed  under  their  arm-pits,  or  else¬ 
where  about  their  persons. 

Engaging  in  commerce  was  another  resource.  It  was 
forbidden  to  Pashas,  but  not  to  their  wives,  who 
might  wish  to  make  a  purse  for  themselves.  Here  is  a 
transaction  : 

The  inhabitants  are  bound  to  furnish  horses,  mules,  or  camels 
for  the  public  service,  and  this  without  any  remuneration. 
agents  demanded  of  the  peasants,  on  my  behalf.  th®ir  bea.-sts  o 
burden  ;  and  they  fearing  lest,  by  a  refusal,  they  should  draw  upo 
themselves  the  anger  of  the  Pasha,  lent  the  animals,  which  wer 
employed  in  conveying  from  Jaffa  the  corn  lhad  purchased  i  er  . 
This  was  sold  at  Jerusalem  at  a  considerable  profit,  . 

WMS  offered  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  that  asked  ly 
merchants,  who  were  obliged  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses 
transport. 

As  to  the  sale  of  appointments,  all  that  was  necessary 
was  that  the  steward  (in  her  confidence)  should  f^l®f  J 
accuse  the  present  holder  of  an  office  in  the  Pasha  s  gi  . 
His  master  would  then  dismiss  the  victim,  and  take  0 
steward’s  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  successor.  la 
years,  writes  Melek,  “  I  disposed,  in  this  manner,  of  naore 
than  fifteen  important  posts  in  favour  of  persons  whom 
had  never  even  set  eyes  on  ” — though  she  had  recommen  e 
them  as  “  thoroughly  competent.”  “  Virtue  itself 
not  calumnious  strokes,”  and  this  wonderful  woman  ga® 
again  to  be  harassed  by  her  mysterious  and  anonymous 
enemies.  “It  was  natural,”  she  says,  “that,  finding 
had  become  rich  and  powerful,  they  should  be  biting  t  ei 
nails  with  vexation,  and  should  have  attempted  to  cause 
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my  ruin.”  Things  went  on  prosperously  for  awhile.  She 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  her  husband,  and  adroitly  obviated 
a  coming  danger  of  his  taking  for  second  wife  a  certain 
‘‘ fair  Circassian  by  marrying  her  ofiPhand  to  the  widower 
of  a  friend.”  She  had  shown  equal  presence  of  mind  in  the 
more  hazardous  emergency  of  an  Arab  emeute,  when  a  mob, 
clamouring  against  some  recent  tax,  swarmed  threateningly 
into  the  court-yard  of  her  place  of  sojourn.  She  faced 
the  crowd,  told  them,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  charity  in 
supposing,  a  tissue  of  lies ;  that  she  was  on  their  side, 
that  the  Pasha  had  actually  written  for  the  remission  of 
the  tax,  and  that  the  reply  would  arrive  in  two  or  three 
(lays.  She  retired,  “attended  by  their  clamorous  blessings,” 
and  next  day  repaid  their  benedictions  by  having  fifteen 
arrested  and  sent  into  exile,  whence  “  they  were  not 
permitted  to  return  till  their  spirit  had  been  completely 
broken.”  Her  ideas  of  justice  are  peculiar  : 

It  may  be  that  some  among  them  were  innocent,  but  in  such 
affairs  it  seems  preferable  to  run  the  risk  of  inflicting  some  slight 
suffering  both  on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  rather  than  to  excite 
popalar  passions  by  proceeding  in  the  regular  course  of  justice, 
in  order  to  apportion  the  blame  attaching  to  each.  In  the  East 
these  nice  distinctions  are  not  attended  to  ;  guilty  and  innocent 
are  arrested,  and  chastisement  inflicted  upon  them. 

The  dread  of  the  seclusion  of  a  life  in  the  harem  was, 
one  would  think,  premature.  The  monotony  was  broken 
by  frequent  visiting.  There  is  a  startling  account  of  a 
Princess  Nazly-Kasnun,  daughter  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha, 
who  invites  or  commands  tho  attendance  of  Melek.  She 
is  a  singular  character  ;  after  dinner  the  princess 

began  to  drink  both  brandy  and  wine,  and  to  talk  familiarly  with 
me;  then  she  permitted  several  of  the  oldest  of  her  slaves  to  sit 
near  us  One  of  them  acted  the  part  of  her  lover ;  they  both 
began  talking  about  affairs  of  gallantry,  and  exciting  themselves. 
Nazly,  in  fact,  hud  formed  in  her  youth  many  amorous  intrigues ; 
but  as  she  could  only  see  her  lovers  by  stealth,  and  fur  brief 
moments,  she  had  adopted  the  plan  of  having  all  sorts  of  fun  in 
the  harem.  I  was  present  at  this  scene,  which  became  more  ani¬ 
mated  in  proportion  as  the  two  principal  actresses  got  more 
intoxicated. 

The  ferocity  of  Nazly  equalled  her  voluptuousness. 
She  had  had  a  slave  killed,  and  her  head  stuffed  with  rice, 
cooked,  and  served  to  her  husband  with  the  words  “  Help 
yourself  to  a  piece  of  your  lamb.”  He  had  casually  used 
that  expression  to  tha  victim.  However,  Nazly  gets  her 
full  allowance  of  flattery  from  her  guest. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  garden  ?”  said  she.  “Are  yon 
pleased  with  the  climate  of  Egypt  ?” 

“  The  garden  und  the  climate  are  both  very  fine,  and  in  every 
respect  agreeable ;  but  how  could  I  enlarge  upon  their  praises, 
when  it  is  to  you  that  such  praises  are  due  ?” 

Kibrizli  Pasha  was  appointed,  in  1848,  Turkish  ambas¬ 
sador  at  St  James’s,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
wife,  “since  Mussulman  wives  are  forbidden,  by  custom 
and  religious  prejudice,  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  a 
Christian  country.”  At  parting  “  his  voice  was  choked 
with  convulsive  sobs.”  “  This  emotion  was  natural,”  says 
Melek  coolly.  One  thinks  of  the  parting  of  Becky  and 
Kawdon  Crawley  before  Waterloo. 

That  farewell  was  their  last.  During  his  absence,  their 
remaining  boy  being  sickly,  the  Pasha’s  wife  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  being  replaced,  in  event  of  his  death,  by  a 
supposititious  child.  In  this,  she  says,  she  had  the  full 
consent  of  her  husband.  On  that  point  we  express  no 
opinion,  merely  remarking  that  such  an  allegation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Pasha’s  whole  subsequent  conduct. 
But  we  cannot  follow  out  the  intrigue.  The  narrator  of 
the  exceedingly  lame  and  one-sided  story  was  unpleasantly 
compromised  by  a  murder  committed  in  her  own  house  by 
her  confidential  slave.  She  was  repudiated  by  the  Pasha, 
ind,  in  revenge,  refused  to  satisfy  him  that  the  sick  child 
Was  not  also  a  borrowed  one.  Thenceforward  the  book  is 
interpolated  with  dull  tirades  against  her  enemies,  who 
0  not  appear  to  have  treated  her  very  harshly  after  all,  at 
east  according  to  Oriental  notions.  Her  husband  is  well 
ead  and  we  have  not  got  his  account  of  the  matter, 
nt  his  ghost  need  not  return  to  confirm  his  wife’s  state¬ 
ment  that  she  “  was  not  a  woman  who  would  allow  herself 
0  be  easily  ruled.”  She  appears  to  have  an  overweening 
sense  of  her  importance,  although*  several  circumstances 
nairated  by  her  go  far  to  prove  that  it  was  to  her 
^^significance  that  she  was  indebted  for  safety.  She  seems 


to  have  been  regarded  as  a  tiresome,  overbearing,  trouble¬ 
some  person,  and  she  was  treated  accordingly.  But  she 
met  with  much  kindness  in  the  misfortunes  she  had 
brought  on  herself,  and  had  ample  proof  that  the  fears 
she  professed  to  entertain  os  to  the  designs  of  her  enemies 
were  exaggerated. 

The  tale  of  her  journeyings,  exiles,  and  imprisonments  is 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  escape  of  tho  authoress  and  her 
daughter  from  Constantinople  in  European  dress.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  for  flight,  the  daughter  “  was  not  much  preoccupied 
with  responsibility  or  danger  ;  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  operation  of  changing  herself  from  a  hanum  into  a 
lady.”  We  trust  the  operation  was  successful.  In  tho 
case  of  the  elder  traveller,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  of 
more  than  temporary  efficacy,  or  we  should  have  had  a 
book  less  pretentious,  venomous,  and  repulsive  than 
‘  Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem.* 
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Themghts  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Uawein,  M.A.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Under  the  title  *  Thoughts  for  the  Times,*  and  encased 
in  green  boards,  ornamented  with  a  vine  branch  in  gilt,  we 
have  in  this  volume  a  selection  of  pulpit  discourses  by  the 
Incumbent  of  St  James’s,  Marylebone.  Without  pro¬ 
nouncing  any  opinion  regarding  the  propriety  either  of 
the  title  or  of  the  symbol  that  Mr  Haweis  has  adopted 
for  his  volume,  we  must  say  that  any  title  or  style  of 
binding  suggesting  an  ordinary  collection  of  grave  and 
sedate  sermons  would  have  conveyed  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  In  substance,  in 
form,  and  in  spirit  alike,  these  discourses  are  decidedly 
unconventional,  yet  tiiey  are  short-hand  reports  of  extem¬ 
pore  sermons  delivered  by  their  author  to  his  congregation- 
It  is  evident  that  Mr  Haweis  has  striven  to  make  his  sermons 
as  unlike  sermons  in  every  way  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
his  efforts  have,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  been  crowned  with 
success.  He  dispenses  with  texts  and  scriptural  mottoes, 
does  not  use  scriptural  or  theological  language,  and  very 
rarely  introduces  a  quotation  from  Scripture.  Those  who 
systematically  skip  the  prefaces  of  books  might  read 
through  large  portions  of  this  volume  without  discover¬ 
ing  that  it  consisted  of ’a  series  of  sermons,  and,  if  it  had 
been  published  anonymously,  it  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  production  of  a  layman.  Even  if  the  gilt  vine  branch 
should  lead  a  purchaser  to  expect  something  anacreontic  in 
the  volume,  he  will  not  be  altogether  disappointed,  for  the 
tone  of  the  author  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  and  can 
enter  fully  into  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life.  He 
has  fairly  discarded  the  traditional  etiquette  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  his  order,  and  is  not  to  any  perceptible  extent 
hampered  or  depressed  by  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  theology^ 
but  speaks  out  his.  mind  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  a  free 
and  easy  conversational  style,  without  paying  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  susceptibilities  of  his  clerical  brethren. 
His  manner  is  not  merely  secular  ;  it  is  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Mr  Henry  Ward  Beecher  would  seem  to  bo  the 
pulpit  orator  on  whom  Mr  Haweis  has  framed  his  style,  and 
he  makes  frequent  and  copious  extracts  from  that  popular 
American  divine’s  discourses,  but  ho  is  by  no  means  a 
mere  copyist,  and  possesses  a  vein  of  humour  and  esprit 
distinctively  his  own. 

Considered  as  a  collection  of  sermons,  there  is  as  much 
novelty  in  the  matter  of  Mr  Haweis’s  volume  as  in  its  form. 
The  off-hand  and  somewhat  perfunctory  stylo  of  his  com¬ 
position,  and  the  light-hearted  vivacity  he  displays,  ought 
not  to  divert  the  reader’s  attention  from  the  serious  and 
earnest  purpose  he  has  in  view,  or  to  hide  from  him  tho 
high  value  and  deep  significance  of  his  teaching.  We  are 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  these  sermons  would  have 
lost  much  of  their  force,  and,  perhaps,  much  of  their 
meaning  also,  if  Mr  Haweis  had  attempted  to  make  them 
finished  literary  productions,  and  we  think  he  has  acted 
wisely  in  laying  them  before  tho  public  in  their  present  . 
fragmentary  and  imperfect  shape.  In  theology  Mr  HaweU 
avows  himself  a  disciple  of  the  late  Mr  Maurice,  but  he 
has  notably  improved  upon  his  master’s  instruction. 
There  is  evidence  in  this  volume  of  a  marked  advance 
in  the  views  of  tho  Broad  Church  school  of  theology ; 
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and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  wish  especially  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  In  a  discourse  on  Mr 
Maurice,  Mr  Haweis  says  : 

Before  his  time  it  was  common  to  regard  heatlienism  as  only 
another  name  for  damnation.  The  light  had  been  the  exclusive 
property  once  of  the  Jews,  now  of  the  Christians,  and  ail  other 
ages  and  nations  were  without  any  real  light  or  religion  at  all. 
But  Mr  Maurice  showed  us  in  all  religions  the  same  spiritual 
rorc.  When  he  spoke  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  he  meant  the 
religious  sentiment  which  had  always  been  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  struggling  upwards  in  humanity.  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus, 
Pluto,  the  Pythoness,  Eastern  divinities,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
diviuitics,  and  all  priesthoods,  were  so  many  attempts  of  the 
human  spirit  to  express  under  the  limitations  of  thought  w'hat 
baffljs  thought  and  yet  is  the  subject  of  a  universal  consciousness. 

This  universal  consciousness  *’  is  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  Mr  Haweis’s  philosophy  of  religion 
is  based,  and  it  seems  to  correspond  closely  with  Dr 
Carpenter’s  “  common  sense.”  Beligion,  according 
to  Mr  Haweis,  takes  its  rise  in  the  region  of  con¬ 
sciousness  that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  definite 
thought,  and  there  it  is  ”  impregnable,”  we  suppose, 
because  it  is  as  impenetrable  and  unapproachable  as  a 
phantom.  Science,”  says  Mr  Haweis  in  a  sermon  ‘‘  on 
the  idea  of  God,”  ”  deals  with  phenomenal  facts,  or  the 
relations  which  exist  between  various  phenomena.  When 
science  has  explained,  as  it  will  explain,  more  and  more  of 
this  world,  there  will  yet  have  to  come  the  explanation  of 
the  last  explanation,  the  mystery  of  all  life,  that  which 
makes  it  what  it  is  and  not  otherwise ;  and  that  is  what 
will  never  be  explained,  for  it  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
thought,  and  that  is  a  confession  common  to  both  science 
and  religion.”  Up  to  this  point  he  has  been  endeavouring' 
to  make  the  difficulty  as  clear  as  possible,  and  now  the 
time  has  arrived  for  disclosing  the  solution.  This  solu* 
lion,  however,  is  not  reached  by  a  series  of  steps,  but  per 

With  one  grand  trope  he  boldly  spans 

Thu  gulf  wherein  so  many  fall. 

In  the  very  next  sentence  we  read  that  “  w^e  have  then, 
by  the  light  common  to  religion  and  science,  established 
the  existence  of  God.”  The  metaphor  employed  in  this 
sentence  is  surely  singularly  inappropriate,  for  it  is  into  the 
Jdi'hnens^  or  at  most  into  the  dimmest  of  twilights,  that  Mr 
Haweis  has  led  us.  “  We  arrive  at  this  ” — the  light  or  dark¬ 
ness  establishing  the  existence  of  God, — he  further  proceeds 
to  explain,  “  not  by  thought,  but  by  a  consciousness  trans¬ 
cending  thought,”  and  it  is  this  consciousness  which  enables 
us  to  come  nigh  to  God — to  understand  God  with  an  intel¬ 
ligence  beyond  that  of  definite  thought.”  The  word 
*•  beyond  ”  evidently  means  in  this  connection  “  other 
than,”  and  the  “  intelligence  ”  it  qualifies,  instead  of  being 
of  a  superior,  must  obviously  bo  of  an  inferior  description 
to  that  designated  as  “  definite  thought.”  By  way  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  this  argument,  the  only  remark  .we  are  disposed  to 
make  is  that  ”  this  consciousness  transcending  thought  ” 
might  be  held  to  establish  many  other  doctrines  besides  the 
existence  of  God,  and  as  a  historical  fact  it  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  a  wide  variety  of  conflicting  religious 
beliefs  have  been  based  and  defended.  But  as  Mr  Haweis 
does  not  contend  that  this  ‘‘consciousness  transcending 
thought  ”  is  infallible,  and  as  it  involves  a  confession  of 
almost  unbounded  ignorance  on  the  subject,  we  look  upon 
his  theory  as  an  improvement  on  the  dogmatic  teaching 
promulgated  by  the  clergy  and  priests  of  every  creed.  It  is 
certainly  well  calculated  to  check  that  tendency  towards  “too 
great  confidence  in  our  own  opinions  on  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  ”  which  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  discourse  at  St  Andrews 
on  Sunday  week,  regarded  as  the  germ  of  intolerance  and 
persecution. 

There  is  more  positive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  free 
thought  within  the  Church  in  those  of  Mr  Haweis*s  ser¬ 
mons  that  treat  of  less  abstruse  subjects  than  that  which 
he  calls  “  the  Science  of  God.”  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a 
clergyman  instructing  his  congregation,  for  instance,  that 
“  the  time  has  gone  by  for  ever  when  it  is  possible  for  an 
educated  person  to  declare  that  Christianity  is  true  and 
every  other  religion  is  false,”  and  that  “  the  time  has  come 
when  Christianity  must  take  its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world  amongst  other  religions,  and  when  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  point,  and  a  turning  point,  in  the  harmonious 


religious  development  of  the  race.”  “  It  is  our  paramount 
duty,”  he  continues,  “to  examine  these  questions  and  try 
to  award  to  Christianity  and  to  the  sublime  central  figure 
of  the  civilised  world,  not  any  unreal  position  of  our 
own  devising,  but  the  position  which,  after  a  sober  era- 
mination  of  the  facts  of  history,  will  ultimately  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  Christian  system  and  to  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith.”  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
divine  has  emancipated  himself  to  a  large  extent  from 
Christian  prejudice,  who  can  “find  in  the  most  ancient 
Egyptian  proverbs  of  Ptah-Hetp,  about  2,100  B.o.,the  same 
kind  of  moral  precepts  about  virtue,  duty,  God,  which  the 
Christian  religion  has  made  us  familiar  with  ;”  who  declares 
that  “  only  in  a  secondary  sense  can  Christ  be  said  to  have 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  His  Gospel,” 
since  the  doctrine  of  immortality  formed  part  of  older  re¬ 
ligions  ;  who  points  out  that  “  both  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  and  of  his  immediate  followers  gathered  into  itself 

various  elements — the  Jewish  element  amongst  them, _ and 

that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  like  the  teaching  of  every 
prophet  and  reformer,  came  clothed  in  precepts  and  doc¬ 
trines,  and  even  forms,  such  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  with  which  the  world  was  already  familiar;”  who 
says  that  every  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “  or  something 
very  like  it,  may  be  singled  out  in  the  literature  that  already 
existed  at  the  coming  of  Christ,”  that  “  the  Christianity  of 
Jesus  is  one  thing,  and  the  Christianity  of  Eebretes  and 
some  of  the  Pauline  epistles  is  another,”  and  that,  in  short, 
there  was  “  a  great  deal  of  Christianity  before  Christ.”  The 
only  originality  that  Mr  Haweis  claims  for  Christianity  con- 
sists  of  “  the  peculiar  order  in  which  it  arranged  the  ethical 
materials  which  the  world  already  possessed,  and  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  with ;”  and  of  “  the  new  model  or 
type  of  life  which  gives  a  spiritual  importance  to  some 
passive  virtues,  such  as  humility,  patience,  and  gentleness, 
w’hich  the  old  w'orld  ignored  or  neglected ;  while  it  reduces 
the  once  revered  aggressive  and  violent  qualities  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  rank,  and  regulates  them  by  a  very  strict  discipline.” 
Regarding  the  person  of  Christ,  Mr  Haweis  speaks  very 
vaguely,  and  as  to  his  alleged  work  in  the  invisible  world 
he  says,  “  I  can  also  pretend  to  know  very  little,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  personal  work  of  Jesus  upon  the  powers  of 
evil  is  limited,  as  to  our  practical  knowledge  of  it,  to  the 
work  which  He  did  whilst  on  earth,  and  the  force  of  Hb 
example,  and  the  power  of  His  spirit,  as  it  encourages  us 
and  enables  us  to  follow  in  His  footsteps.”  As  to  the 
miracles,  Mr  Haweis  thinks  they  are  “  simply  questions  of 
historical  evidence  ;”  and  in  regard  to  “  many  questions  in 
and  out  of  the  Bible  counected  with  the  miraculous,  he 
prefers  to  hold  his  mind  in  suspense.  “  Of  course,”  he  re¬ 
marks  in  summing  up  the  foregoing  statement  of  his  views, 
“this  makes  my  teaching, ^such  as  it  is,  very  unsatisfactory 
to  those  w'ho  w^ant  to  know  all  about  everything.  There 
are  numbers  of  clergy  in  every  sect  and  party  who  can 
supply  that  information,  but  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
them.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  who  really  prefer  ‘  the 
malady  of  thought  ’  to  ‘  the  deep  slumber  of  a  decided  opi¬ 
nion.’  Yet  I  will  cast  in  my  lot  with  these.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr  Haweis  stands  alone. 
Other  clergymen  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Church  o 
England  sympathise  with  him  in  subjecting  Christianity  to 
a  thorough.going  and  strict  criticism.  In  one  of  his  two 
sermons  on  “  The  Articles,”  Mr  Haweis  speaks  of  a  nev. 
Broad  Church  differing  in  many  important  respects  from 
“  the  old  Broad  Church  of  Maurice,”  and  he  ideuti  es 
himself  with  a  “  Church  of  the  Future,”  whose  Biem  ers 
and  leaders  are  “  to  take  the  love  of  truth  as  their  8“^  ® 
and  the  Christian  religion  in  its  development— aps 
more  than  any  other  religion — presents  the  most  abnorma^ 
indifference  to  truth,”  and  who  are  to  apply  ** 
ciples  of  historical  criticism,  the  principles  of  scientific  i  • 
covery,  and  the  principles  generally  of  an  enlighten  id* 
telligence,  recognising  alike  the  facts  of  the  physical  an  ^ 
the  spiritual  world,”  to  the  discovery  both  of  ”  a  5*^ 
of  belief  and  a  doctrine  of  practice.”  The  great  dw  in 
tion  between  this  new  or  nascent  Broad  Church  and  e 
Broad  Church  lies,  according  to  Mr  Haweis,  in  the 
nition  by  the  former  of  the  necessity  for  a  restatemen 
the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  Creeds  and  Articles. 
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r  jjrics  couM  not  bear  a  re.3tatement;  he  thought  the  old 
'  ^  too  sacred  for  par.-iphrase.  We  are  beginning  to  see  now 
It  a  restatement  is  the  only  thing  likely  to  save  the  old  forms 
*i  mselvcs  from  final  neglect.  Truth  is  always  passing  out  of 

(locrma  :  but  then  again. 


r  inir  clDCirinc  into  dead  dogma;  out  men  again,  it  is.  wim  a 
*Viain  conservation  of  moral  force,  always  passing  back  through 
rpctatcment  out  of  dead  dogma  into  living  doctrine.  ...  If 
r  new  theology  is  worth  anything,  it  must  oppose  a  new  front 
r*  circumstances  that  are  new,  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
Dressed  in  modern  terms  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  of  the 
t  ire  will  take  our  forms,  our  creeds,  our  articles,  our  cere- 
'  onies  and  sound  them  to  their  very  depths ;  and  when  it  has 
f*  inJ  .something  that  will  not  hold  water,  it  will  cast  it  aside  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  when  it  has  found  something  expressed 
u  the  theology  of  a  past  age  that  will  hold  water,  it  will  take  it 
riJ  change  irs  form,  expiessing  it  in  a  way  that  will  meet  present 
wants  and  capacities. 

Mr  Ilaweis  gives  us  some  interesting  examples  of  the 
restatement  of  old  dogmas.  Avoiding  all  dogmatic  asser¬ 
tions  about  that  story  of  the  apple  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  ”  Mr  Ilaweis  thinks  that  the  Adam  described  in 
Genesis  was  “  but  an  uncultivated  savage,  of  low  intelligence, 
and  feebler  will,  giving  way  to  the  first  temptation  that 
crossed  his  path,  worshipping  a  fetish  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  such  as  the  lowest  savages  worship  to  this  day,” 
and  was,  indeed,  “  very  much  the  kind  of  being  which  Mr 
Darwin  and  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  have  described.”  From  this 
starting-point  Mr  Ilaweis  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  and  he  claims  Mr  Darwin  as  a  believer  in 
his  “  restatement  ”  of  it.  **He  (Mr  Darwin)  tells  us  those 
bad  tendencies  which  you  call  sinful  are  inherited  ten- 
dencies — inherited  from  your  father  and  grandfather,  and 
even  their  ancestors,  and  so  down  to  the  old  Adam  whoever 
he  was,  perhaps  the  ascidian  monster  of  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much,”  and  this  is  precisely  Mr  Ilaweis’s  view  of 
the  doctrine.  Besides,  he  argues  that  many  people  “  are 
about  as  originally  righteous  as  they  are  originally  sinful.” 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  Darwinism  should  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiarly  Christian  doctrine,  that  is  taught  in  the 
Bible,  and  we  fear  a  strict  historical  criticism  would  insist 
upon  the  radical  distinction  between  it  and  the  dogma  of 
Original  Sin.  The  old  Broad  Churchmen  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  claiming  everything  that  is  true  and  good  and 
beautiful  as  Christians,  and  the  new  Broad  Churchmen  are 
evidently  bent  on  following  their  example.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for,  or  at  least  an  explanation 
of,  this.  And  Mr  Ilaweis  freely  recognises  that  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  knowledge  in  modern  times 
has  not  been  chiefly  accomplished  by  men  who  call  them- 
selves  Christians.  “  Even  now  the  voice  of  science  is 
ringing  in  our  ears,  which  is  none  other  than  the  voice  of 
fiod,”  he  says  to  his  congregation,  and  through  them  to  the 
Church  at  large  ;  and, 

Even  at  this  moment  we  arc  as  a  religious  people,  timid  and 
terrified  like  the  startled  hare  of  the  forest.  We  are  closing  our 
ears  to  tbe  new  revelation.  .  .  .  We  deem  them  (the  new 

impulses)  wild  and  lying  spirits  ;  they  care  not,  they  pass  us  by 
they  are  full  of  holy  scorn;  they  speak  to  their  own  and  thei 
own  receive  them,  and  we  may  go  hence  and  mutter  our  threats, 
and  tremble  in  the  darkness  and  spiritual  gloom  of  our  empty 
churches;  but  outside  our  churches  the  bright  light  is  shining. 

•  .  .  How  many  are  there,  religious  people,  who  never  go  to 
church,  who  despise  Christianity  because  they  have  only  known 
it  in  connection  with  the  forms  of  a  barren  worship,  who  despise 
b’hristianity,  and  yet  lead  high  Christian  lives  ?  There  is  a 
Christian  'spirit — he  it  said  to  our  shame —working  outside 
the  Christian  Church,  an  unacknowledged  and  unatlieinatised 
Christianity  still  going  on  its  triumphant  way,  leaving  us  alone 
>n  our  orthodox  sepulchres  with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  bigotry 
»nd  formalism. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr  Ilaweis  uses  the  word  “  Christian  ” 
in  a  very  wide  and  somewhat  novel  sense.  We  have  read 
‘  Thoughts  for  the  Times  ’  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
nnd  consider  the  book  a  significant  indication  of  the  influ. 
cnee  that  modern  science  and  criticism  is  exercising  on 
many  who  still  cling  to  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  a  belated 
theology. 


consciously  to  indulge  in  greater  panegyric  than  he 
intends  ;  but  Victor  Hugo  is  a  poet,  and  “  L’AnniSe 
Terrible  ”  is  a  poem,  worthy  of  ungrudging  praise.  This 
is  given  in  this  delightful  essay,  \Nhich  is  partly  a  very 
skilful  interpretation  of  the  poem,  and  partly  a  profound 
criticism  both  of  it  and  of  the  writer’s  poems  as  a  whole ;  and 
between  the  two  is  a  parenthesis — in  which  Mr  Swinburne 
discusses  “  two  points  of  frequent  and  fruitless  debate  be¬ 
tween  critics  of  the  higher  kind  ;  the  first,  whether  poetry 
and  politics  are  irreconcilable  or  not,  the  second,  whether 
art  should  prefer  to  deal  with  things  immediate  or  with 
things  remote  ” — which  is  noteworthy  not  only  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  Victor  Hugo’s  work,  but  also  as  in  some  sort  an 
answer  to  certain  strictures  on  Mr  Swinburne’s  own  writing. 
This  paper  is  altogether  worth  studying. 

Mr  John  Morley’s  “  Rousseau  at  Lcs  Charmettes,”  in 
the  ‘Fortnightly,’  a  chapter  given  in  anticipation  from 
his  “  forthcoming  monograph,”  details  the  episode  of 
Rousseau’s  connection  with  Madame  de  Warens,  and  uses 
it  to  illustrate  his  unpleasant  susceptibility  to  feminine 
influences. 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  Foriniijhtly  opens  with  the  best,  and  certainly  the 
most  attractive,  of  this  month’s  magazine-articles,  a  review 
y  Mr  Swinburne  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “L’Annee  Terrible.” 
r  Swinburne  is  too  enthusiastic  an  admirer,  and  his 
endid  power  of  prose-writing,  as  remarkable  in  its  way 
his  mastery  in  melodious  verse,  perhaps  causes  him  un- 


Another  important  article  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly  *  is  by  Mr 
Frederic  Harrison,  entitled  “  Mr  Brascey  on  Work  and 
Wages,”  in  which  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  in  Mr 
Brassey’s  volume  are  very  cleverly  used  to  support  a  very 
outspoken  enunciation  of  the  Comtist  theory  of  capital : 

In  these  days,  when  governments  and  societies  arc  Mhnddering 
I  at  the  growth  of  communism,  wdien  philanthropists  and  agitators 
are  dabbling  in  many  a  form  of  diluted  socialism,  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  no  rational  assertion  of  the  true  function  of  capital.  It 
retires  for  the  most  part  within  a  grim  resolve  to  do  what  it  will 
with  its  own,  or  hursts  out  in  spasmodic  retaliation  on  all  whom 
it  suspects  of  hostility.  The  time  has  come  when  it  must  put 
forth  both  in  practice  and  in  theory  a  real  justification  for  its 
claims  on  society.  It  need  not  fear,  ns  in  its  perplexity  it  seems 
half  w'illing  to  do,  that  no  such  justification  is  at  hand.  It  is 
amongst  the  first  of  social  axioms,  that  the  free  control  over 
masses  of  capital  by  the  hands  of  trained  individuals  is  a  condi- 
tion  of  social  progress  of  any  high  kind.  The  communist  and 
socialist  Utopias  are  as  rotten  in  an  economical  as  they  are  defi. 
cient  in  a  moral  sense.  The  true  use  of  capital  has  a  future  both 
materially  and  socially  superior.  It  can  nourish  a  more  highly 
organised  society,  whilst  it  can  call  out  finer  personal  qualities. 
It  has  resources,  tenacity,  and  foresight,  as  essential  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  industrial  campaign,  as  a  general  is  to  a  martial  cam¬ 
paign.  Like  the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  its  power  seems  a 
sort  of  inspiration,  which  nothing  artificial  can  replace.  In  indus¬ 
try,  as  in  war,  no  council  or  combination  of  men  can  do  the  work 
of  the  one  right  man.  In  both,  concentration  of  responsibility 
and  authority  tell  the  same  tale.  Far  from  being  further  sub¬ 
divided  and  controlled  by  a  species  of  popular  suffrage,  the  true 
future  of  capital  is  to  be  concentrated  in  larger  and  fewer  masses 
than  it  is,  and  freed  ever  more  and  more  from  legal  and  material 
restraint ;  and  so  far  from  receiving  the  mere  inglorious  toleration 
which  now  is  all  it  asks,  and  which  it  now  scarce  openly  dares  to 
ask,  the  time  may  come  when  it  can  claim  a  chivalrous  loyalty  in 
return  for  its  knightly  services.  Then  its  paramount  office  in 
modern  society  will  be  not  merely  recognised,  but  honoured.  But 
for  this  it  must  thoroughly  realise  to  itself  the  social  necessities 
on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  public  duties  which  it  is  called  on  to 
perform.  When  it  has  done  this,  it  will  not  need  to  meet  fierce 
and  perpetual  attacks  on  its  very  right  to  exist.  In  those  days 
co-operation,  and  every  other  bastard  form  of  socialism,  will  be 
forgotten  as  the  clumsy  efforts  of  a  generation  which  had  failed 
to  understand  even  the  problem  that  was  set  for  it  to  solve  ;  and 
communism  will  be  remembered  only  as  the  pathetic  but  irrational 
Utopia  of  men  who  understood  the  problem,  but  defied  its  scien¬ 
tific  conditions — a  Utopia,  it  must  be  said,  as  untrue  to  human 
nature,  as  subversive  of  orderly  society,  even  if  as  pure  in  its 
aspirations,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  once. 

An  article  on  “  Strikes,  Short-Hours,  Poor-Law,  and 
‘  Laissez-Faire  ’  ”  in  Fraser  by  W.  R.  G.,  is,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  of  this  forcible  writer’s,  a  whimsical  medley  of 
shrewdness,  blundering,  good  feeling,  and  ferocity.  “  Thus 
much,”  Mr  Greg  thinks,  “  may  be  taken  as  indisputable, 
that  the  laborious  millions  of  our  people  cannot  become 
larger  consumers  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  hec  ime 
scantier  producers,  without  grave  consequences  of  some 
sort,  and  they  are  becoming  both  now  to  a  remarkable 
degree  ;  and  further,  that  they  cannot  progress  very  rapidly 
in  political  and  social  power,  and  very  slowly  in  political 
and  social  wisdom,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  some  years, 
without  graver  consequences  still.”  It  was  hardi}’  worth 
while  to  write  seventeen  pages  in  expansion  of  this  mixture 
of  truism  and  fallacy. 

Wepe  we  noticing  the  principal  magazine  articles  in  mere 
order  of  their  value,  we  should  have  placed  higher  in  the 
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list  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  fifth  chapter  on  “  The  Study  of 
Sociology  ”  in  the  Contemporary,  though  this  is  hardly 
80  acceptable  as  some  earlier  papers  of  the  series.  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  the  objective  difficulties  "  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  social  science.  Mr  Spencer  here  makes  it 
clear  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  get  sociological  evidence  that 
is  not  vitiated  by  the  subjective  states  of  the  witnesses,  by 
their  prejudices,  enthusiasms,  interests,  &c. ;  ”  that,  **  where 
there  is  impartial  examination,  the  conditions  of  the  inquiry 
are  of  themselves  apt  to  falsify  the  result;  ”  that  “  there  is 
a  general  proneness  to  assert,  as  facts  observed,  what  were 
really  inferences  from  observations,  and  a  great  tendency 
also  to  be  blinded  by  exterior  trivialities  to  interior  essen¬ 
tials,”  and  that,  “  even  when  accurate  data  are  accessible, 
their  multitudinousness  and  diffusion  in  space  make 
it  impracticable  clearly  to  grasp  them  as  wholes,  while 
their  unfolding  in  time  is  so  slow  that  antecedents 
and  consequents  cannot  be  mentally  represented  in  their 
true  relations.”  Some  of  his  illustrations,  as  in  his  dis¬ 
cussions  on  educational  and  licensing  legislation  and  on  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  seem  to  be  rather  arguments 
against  State  interference  than  evidences  of  the  points  he 
sets  himself  to  prove,  and  he  appears  to  us  to  give  undue 
weight  to  some  of  these  points  themselves.  This  para¬ 
graph  is  valuable  as  helping  to  show  both  the  difficulties 
of  true  sociology  and  the  urgent  need  of  trying  to  over¬ 
come  those  difficulties : 

When  villeinage  had  passed  away  and  serfs  had  no  longer  to  be 
maintained  by  their  owners — when,  in  the  absence  of  any  one  to 
control  and  take  care  of  serfs,  there  arose  an  increasing  class  of 
mendicants  and  “stardy  rogues,  preferring  robbery  to  labour” — 
when,  in  liichard  the  Second’s  time,  authority  over  such  was 
given  to  justices  and  sheriffs,  out  of  which  there  presently  grew 
the  bindiug  of  servants,  labourers,  and  begstars,  to  their  respective 
localities — when,  to  meet  the  case  of  beggars,  “  impotent  to  serve,” 
the  people  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  found,  were  made 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  them  (so,  re-introducing  in  a 
more  general  form  the  feudal  arrangement  of  attachment 
to  the  soil,  and  reciprocal  claim  on  the  soil)  it  was  not 
suspected  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  system 
which  would,  in  after  times,  bring  about  a  demoralisation 
threatening  general  ruin.  When,  in  subsequent  centuries,  to  meet 
the  evils  of  again-increasing  vagrancy  which  punishment  failed  to 
repress,  these  measures,  re-enacted  with  modifications,  ended  in 
making  the  people  of  each  parish  chargeable  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  poor,  while  it  re-established  the  severest  penalties  on 
vagabondage,  even  to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  no  one 
ever  anticipated  that  while  the  penal  elements  of  this  legislation 
would  by  and  by  become  so  mollified  as  to  have  little  practical 
effect  in  checking  idleness,  the  accompanying  arrangements 
would  eventually  take  such  forms  as  immensely  to  encourage 
idleness.  Neither  legislators  nor  others  foresaw  that  in  230 
years  the  poor’s-rate,  having  grown  to  seven  millions,  would 
become  a  public  spoil  of  which  we  read  that, 

“  The  ignorant  believed  it  an  inexhaustible  fund  which  belonged 
to  them.  To  obtain  their  share  the  brutal  bullied  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  the  profligate  exhibited  their  bastards  which  must  be  fed, 
the  idle  folded  their  arms  and  waited  till  they  got  it ;  ignorant 
boys  and  girls  married  upon  it;  poachers.  t4iieves,  and  prostitutes 
extorted  it  by  intimidation  ;  country  justices  lavished  it  for 
popularity,  and  guardians  for  convenience.  .  .  .  Better  men 

sank  dow’n  among  the  worse ;  the  rate-paying  cottager,  after  a  vain 
struggle,  went  to  the  pay-table  to  seek  relief,  the  modest  girl 
might  starve  while  her  bolder  neighbour  received  Is.  Cd.  per 
week  for  every  illegitimate  child.” 

As  sequences  of  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  no  one  imagined  that,  in 
rural  districts,  farmers,  becoming  chief  administrators,  would 
pay  part  of  their  men’s  wages  our  of  the  rates  (so  taxing  the 
rest  of  the  rate-payers  for  the  cultivation  of  their  field.s) ;  and 
that  thi.«  abnormal  relation  of  master  and  man  would  entail  had 
cultivation.  No  one  iniagined  that,  to  c-cape  poor's- rates,  land¬ 
lords  would  avoid  building  cottages,  and  would  even  clear 
cottages  aw’ay :  so  causing  over-crowding,  with  consequent 
evils,  bodily  and  mental.  No  one  imagined  that  workhouses,  so 
called,  would  become  places  for  idling  in ;  and  places  where 
married  couples,  habitually  residing,  displayed  their elective 
affinities ”  time  after  time..  Yet  these,  and  detrimental  results 
which  it  would  take  pages  to  enumerate,  culminating  in  that 
general  result  most  detrimental  of  all — helping  the  worthless 
to  multiply  at  the  expense  of  the  worthy— finally  came  out  of  these 
measures  taken  ages  ago  merely  to  mitigate  certain  immediate 
evils 

Besides  a  continuation  of  Mazzini’s  strictures  on  “  The 
International,”  the  ‘  Contemporary  ’  contains  a  welcome 
article  by  the  Eev.  John  Hunt  on  “French  Protestantism,” 
and  there  are  some  capital  translations  by  Mr  J.  A.  Symonds, 
in  “Twenty-three  Sonnets  from  Michael  Angelo  ” 

The  most  interesting  paper — though  too  full  of  too  high 
praise — in  Blackwood,  is  on  “  Charles  James  Lever,”  little 
being  said  about  his  life,  but  much  about  his  writings. 


Several  of  the  magazines  show  that  they  are  published 
in  holiday-time,  both  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  mo  t 
practised  hands  and  by  the  lightness  of  the  fare  providi 
for  their  readers.  Both  Macmillan  and  the  Otmllernan' 
Magazine,  however,  contain  timely  articles  on  our*coaU 
supply,  and  the  latter  has  for  its  speciality  the  first  portion 
of  a  new  poem,  “  Isles  of  the  Amazon,”  by  Mr  Joaquin 
Miller.  A  romantic  tale,  as  this  appears  to  be,  hardly ^ars 
cutting  up  into  monthly  parts,  and  from  the  240  lines  or 
so  here  contained  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  worth  of  the  whole. 

The  Art  Journal  has  two  remarkably  good  illustrations 
this  month,  the  one  being  an  engraving  of  Mdlle  Henrieite 
Browne’s  “  Critics,”  a  badly  named  but  very  expressive 
picture  of  children  looking  at  a  dead  hare  and  pheasant* 
the  other  a  copy  of  Signor  Barzaghi’s  beautiful  sculpture* 
“  The  Child  Moses.”  Among  the  letter-press  we  have 
interesting  articles  on  Flaxman’s  studies  from  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  by  Mr  Teniswood,  and  the  antique  objects  in  the 
Caerleon  and  Hull  Museums,  by  Mr  Llewellynn  Jewett. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BNDIXO  rBPTBMBBR  4. 

Adams,  H.  G. — A  Natural  History  of  the  Smaller  British  Birds,  with 
Descriptions  of  their  Nests,  E^^s,  Habit,  Ac.  Tarts  I.  and  11 
(Royal  8vo,  pp.  S2,  4  piates.  Is.)  11.  E.  Knox. 

Bret  Harte,  the  Toetical  Works  of.  Complete  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,pd.  viii 
248,  Is.)  Routiedsre.  ’ 

Browne.  W.  A. — The  Merchant's  Handbook  of  the  Money.  Weights,  and 
Measures  of  all  Nations,  with  their  British  Equivaleuts.  Second 
Edition.  (Fcap  8vo,  pp.  V,  29'i,  58.)  Stanford. 

*Bum,  U.  Scott. — Sanitary  Science;  as  Applied  to  the  Healthy  Constroc- 
tion  of  Houses  in  Town  and  Country.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  tU.  364.) 
Collins. 

Churchill,  Henry  (Jeorse. — Puttyput’s  Protege :  a  Story  in  Tlirec 
Books.  With  Illustrations  by  Wallis  Mackay.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vlii, 
6?2,  48.)  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Coquerel,  Pasteur  Athanase. — Four  Sermons  in  English.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  iv,  05,  Is.  fid.)  Longmans. 

Fenton,  E.  Dyne.— Military  Men  I  Have  Met.  Illustrated  by  E.  Linley 
Samboufne.  (8vo,  pp.  x,  219,  7s.  fid.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Griffiths,  Robert  J.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  School  Manage¬ 
ment.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp  80.)  Collins. 

Heath,  Francis  Geonre. — The  Romance  **  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  West 
of  England.  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  92,  Is  )  Cassell. 

lloldswortli,  W.  A.— Tlie  Licensing  Act.  1872;  wiih  Explanatory  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Unrepealed 
Clauses  of  Previous  Licensing  Acts,  and  an  Index.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  viii,  184,  Is.)  Routledge. 

King,  Alice. — The  Woman  with  a  Secret.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  295,  301,  321,  318.  fid.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Lawson,  William.— (Geography  ot  the  County  of  Middlesex  ;  adapted  to 
the  New  Code.  With  Illustrations.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  32,  2d.l  Gillins. 

Macleod  Major-General  A. — On  India.  (8vo,  pp.  198,  78.  6i.)  Longmans. 

Mirus,  Major-General  von.— Cavalry  Field  Duty.  Translated  bv 

Frank  S.  Ku.ssell.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viU,  112,  53 )  Ueury  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Sampson,  Alice  Charlotte.  The  Scarborough  Belle.  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  2iifi,  2:10,  231,  318.  t^d)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

*Treiicb,  Archbishop. — Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  and  other  Lectures 
on  the  Ttiirty  Years’ War.  Second  Edition.  (Fcap8vo,ppxi,  191,48.) 
Macmillan. 

[*’  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

'  Major-General  Macleod’s  book  On  India  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  a  reprint  of  an  article  on  the  origin  and  state  of  the 
Indian  army  contributed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  1817,  and  of  an  official  report  on  the 
Mysore  Sillahdahs,  written  by  himself  in  1844.  The 
author’s  long  and  honoured  experience  of  Indian  army  life 
gives  him  a  right  to  be  respectfully  heard.  The  sum  of  his 
argument  is  that  “  the  safety  and  preservation  of  India  will 
likely  ever  depend  more  upon  the  efficient  maintenanc^  of 
irregulars  than  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
army.”  “  I  do  not  mean,”  he  adds,  “  that  we  can  dispense 
with  a  standing  army ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  its  people,  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  these 
irregulars,  the  preservation  of  India  from  foreign  aggression 
is  of  the  utmost  uncertainty ;  but,  with  a  numerica  } 
small  standing  army,  and  a  loyal  and  well-disciplined  irre- 
aular  forcft  on  tlift  Sillahdah  svstem.  we  can  bid  defiance  o 
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Captain  Dyne  Fenton’s  Military  Men  1  have  Met  is  a 
class  publication  of  a  very  different  s  irt.  Like  his  ‘  Sorties 
from  Gib,’  it  is  a  collection  of  slight  and  amusing  sketches, 
sprightly  but  not  profound,  drawn,  as  he  tells  us,  from  his 
own  experience,  and  written  “  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
ffuards  and  other  necessarily  rather  dawdling  duties.” 

Mr  Heath’s  “  Romance  ”  of  Peasant  Life  is  a  less  pre¬ 
tentious  but  more  useful  volume.  Chiefly  a  reprint  of 
letters  contributed  by  him  to  the  Morning  Advertisery  it 
furnishes  many  painful  illustrations  of  the  condition  of 
the  farm-labourers  in  the  West  of  England,  and  especially 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  “  cider  system  ”  Instance 
this  paragraph : 

At  Cannington  and  in  the  nei^chbourhood  of  Brid,te\vater  the 
iraecs  of  the  peasants  were,  I  found,  on  an  average  about  9s.  or 
10s.  a  week,  having  a  short  time  before  ray  visit  received  the 
addition  of  Is.  a-week.  To  these  miserable  wages  must  be  added 
the  three  or  four  pints  of  cider  daily.  Out  of  this  pay  the  rent 
of  a  cottage  had  of  course  to  be  paid,  and  the  rent  ranged  in 

most  cases  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week.  Hugh  B - ,  a  strong 

and  vigorous  labourer,  informed  me  that  he  worked  by  the  day, 
losing  his  employment  in  wet  weather ;  his  wages  were  2s.  per 
dav,  but  deducting  the  time  which  he  thus  lost,  his  average 
weekly  wages  were  only  about  9s.  or  9s.  Gd.  a-week.  He  had  a 
wife  and  five  children,  the  eldest  twelve  and  the  youngest  three. 
They  were  all  girls,  and  none  of  them  could  earn  anything  to 
sopplement  his  miserable  pay.  He  sent  them  all  to  school, 
paying  2d.  for  one  child,  the  rest  receiving  their  schooling 
free.  Hugh  paid  Is.  Gd.  a-week  for  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  4d. 
a-week  to  a  clothing  club,  and  2d.  a-week  to  a  coal  club.  He  did 
not  keep  a  pig,  but  had  a  small  garden  attached  to  his  cottage,  in 
which  he  was  able  to  grow  a  few  potatoes.  Deducting  from  his 
average  wages  the  sums  which  ho  paid  out  as  enumerated  above, 
there  was  left  a  sum  of  about  7s.  6d.  with  which  to  provide  food 
and  most  of  the  clothing  for  a  family  of  seven  persons.  Hugh 
told  me  that  the  only  substitutes  for  meat  which  his  family  could 
ever  afford  were  red  herrings.  The  children  often  had  to  be  sent 
hungry  to  school.  When  the  wife  could  absent  herself  from  home 
she  was  able  to  earn  8d.  a-day  at  farm  w'ork.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  degrading  to  our  common  humanity  that 
women  having  families  of  young  children  to  care  for  should  be 
compelled,  in  order  to  keep  their  little  ones  from  actual  starvation, 
to  work  on  farms,  often  subjected  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  for  such  a  niiserable  wage  as  8d.  a-day.  Hugh  B— - 
told  me  that  the  day  previous  to  my  interview  with  him  all  the 
money  he  had  was  5ld.,  with  which  he  bought  a  half-quartern 
loaf  and  a  herring,  as  the  sole  provision  which  he  could  make  for 
his  family  for  the  day.  He  assured  me  that  he  himself  had  hud 
nothing  to  eat  that  day — it  was  then  evening. 

Mr  Holds  worth’s  Licensing  Act  is  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  work  than  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  referred  a 
fortnight  ago.  It  contains  a  complete  text  of  the  new  Act, 
with  copious  introduction,  notes,  and  index,  and  an  appendix 
of  extracts  from  older  Acts  that  are  still  in  force,  and  it 
thus  gives  in  a  handy  way  a  tolerably  complete  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.  Such  a  book  is  certainly  much  wanted, 
and  it  will  help  many  to  understand  the  bearing  of  one  of 
the  most  confused  and  unsatisfactory  pieces  of  law-making 
that  disgrace  our  statute-book. 

There  is  an  embarrassing  variety  of  complete”  and 
incomplete  editions  of  Bret  Harte’s  poems  ;  but  they  attest 
his  popularity  and  give  buyers  a  choice  in  the  matter  of 
paper  and  binding,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  their  actual 
‘contents.  The  new  collection  of  his  Poetical  Wor/cs 
purports  to  be  the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  very  cheap. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  two  parts  of  a  sixpenny 
serial,  A  Natural  History  of  the  Smaller  British  Birds^ 
which  Mr  H.  0.  Adams  is  writing  especially  for  “  youth.” 
These  two  parts  discourse  very  pleasantly,  in  a  popular  way, 
about  titmice  and  wagtails,  and  each  is  illustrated  by  two 
coloured  plates,  one  containing  portraits  of  each  variety  of 
the  sub-family,  and  the  other  showing  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  eggs  of  each. 

Dr  Griffiths’s  Introdu>tion  to  the  Study  of  School  Manage¬ 
ment  is  a  very  sensible  little  book,  full  of  useful  suggestions 
^  to  the  art  and  method  of  teaching,  which  may  be  even 
^ore  useful  to  young  governesses  and  tutors  than  to  candi- 
''^ork  as  school-teachers. 

Mr  Lawson’s  Geography  of  Middlesex  is  the  first  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  useful  series  of  “  County  Geo- 
I^Mphies,”  adapted  to  school  use,  and  each,  with  a  good 
other  illustrations,  to  be  sold  for  twopence.  In 
18  first  number  a  description  of  London  swamps  the  rest 
?  county,  for  which  only  eleven  pages  are  left,  but 
these  eleven  pages  plenty  of  good  matter  is  squeezed. 


Dr  Browne’s  Merchant's  Handhooky  which  is  in  a  second 
edition,  is  a  capital  book  of  reference  for  the  counting- 
house.  It  gives  in  concise  and  accessible  form  the  relative 
values  of  nearly  all  the  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  in 
the  world. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXVIII. — The  End  op  the  “Heroic  Playb.” 

In  “  The  Conquest  of  Granada,”  a  play  so  long  and  so 
full  of  blustering  incident  that  it  filled  ten  acts  and  took 
two  days  in  the  performance,  Dryden  brought  to  a  climax 
the  vicious  style  of  writing  in  which  he  was  master  while 
he  ridiculed  it.  Nell  Gwyn  played  Almahide  to  the 
Almanzor  of  Hart  and  the  Boabdelin  of  Eynaston.  It 
was  her  last,  or  nearly  her  last,  part.  Another  son 
was  born  to  her  in  1671,  when  she  was  living  in  splen¬ 
dour  at  her  town  residence  in  Carlton-gardens,  having 
Burford  House,  Windsor,  for  her  country  resort,  with 
an  income,  then  or  soon  afterwards,  of  something  like 
10,000i.  a-year.  Evelyn,  a  much  sterner  moralist  than 
Pepys,  says  on  one  occasion  in  his  diary :  “  I  walked 
through  St  James’s  Park  to  the  garden,  when  I  both  saw 
and  heard  a  very  familiar  discourse  between  the  King  and 
Mistress  Nelly,  as  they  called  an  impudent  comedian  ;  she 
looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  he  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  1  was 
heartily  sorry  for  this  scene.”  But  few  others,  in  those 
dissolute  days,  were  sorry,  except  in  the  way  of  jealousy  at 
Mistress  Nelly’s  good  fortune.  Her  wit  flashed,  though  not 
as  brightly  as  her  diamonds,  at  Whitehall,  and  in  every 
other  courtly  centre  down  to  the  close  of  King  Charles’s 
reign.  Duffet,  a  tenth-rate  playwright,  dedicating  his 
“  Spanish  Rogue  ”  to  her  in  1674,  declared  that  “  next  to 
her  beauty,  her  virtues  are  the  greatest  miracle  of  the  age,” 
and  thousands  echoed  the  compliment,  and  perhaps  meant 
it.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  worse  than 
most  fashionable  women  of  her  day  ;  she  was  far  better 
than  many  whom  the  world  admired.  She  died,  only  seven- 
and-thirty  years  old,  in  November,  1687,  and  Archbishop 
Tenison  preached  the  funeral  sermon  over  her  grave  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

The  playhouses  fared  better  without  her.  For  ten  years 
the  heroic  plays  of  Davenant  and  Dryden  and  their  score 
of  imitators  had  been  in  fashion,  much  of  the  fashion  being 
duo  to  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  prominent  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  gay  actresses  who  could  strut  and  bluster  through 
their  preposterous  parts,  but  who  would  have  shown  poorly 
in  genuine  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  heroic  plays  continued 
to  be  popular  for  some  ten  years  more ;  but  the  popularity 
began  to  slacken  soon  after  Nell’s  retirement  from  the  stage 
in  1670, — many  of  her  rivals  and  peers  of  the  same  class 
having,  as  the  old  chronicler  puts  it,  been  already  “  crept 
the  stage  by  force  of  love,”— and  the  change  was  rapid 
after  the  appearance,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1G71,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  “Re¬ 
hearsal.” 

Of  this  famous  farce  and  burlesque  the  first  draft  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  1665,  and  ready  for  acting  before 
the  plague-gap  ;  but,  its  production  being  then  delayed,  it 
was  kept  back  for  six  years,  and  so  far  altered  as  to  make 
Mr  Bayes,  its  hero,  at  first  a  caricature  of  Davenant  only, 
serve  as  a  mock  representative  of  Dryden  also,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  school  of  “  heroic  play  ”  writers.  It  opens 
with  a  dialogue  between  Mr  Johnson,  a  town-idler,  and  his 
friend  from  the  country,  Mr  Smith,  to  whom  comes  Mr 
Bayes,  the  dramatic  author. 

Smith.  Well,  how  dost  thou  pass  thy  time? 

Johnson.  Why,  as  I  use  to  d«i;  eat  and  drink  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  in  the  afternoon  sometimes  see  a  play  ;  where  there  are 
such  thin^ts,  Frank,  such  hideous,  monstrous  thing-,  that  it  has 
almost  made  me  forswear  the  stage. 

Smith.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  you  have  hud  lately  many  new 
plays,  and  our  country  wits  commend  ’em. 

Johnson.  Ay,  so  do  some  of  our  city  wits,  too  ;  but  they  are 
of  the  new  kind  of  wits. 

Smith.  New  kind  ?  wh'tt  kind  is  that? 

Johnson.  Why,  your  blade,  your  frank  persons,  your  droTs  ; 
fellows  that  scorn  to  imitate  nature,  but  are  given  altogether  to 
elevate  and  surprise 

Smith.  Elevate  an  1  surprise?  pr’ythee  make  me  uaders:und 
the  meaning  of  that. 
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Johnson.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  that’s  a  hard  matter  :  I  don’t 
understand  that  myself.  ’Tis  a  phrase  they  have  got  among  them 
to  express  their  no-meaning  by :  I’ll  tell  you,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  it  is.  Let  me  sec— ’tis  fighting,  loving,  sleeping,  rhyming, 
dying,  dancing,  singing,  crying,  and  everything  but  thinking  and 
sense.  [dJr  Bnyen  passes  across  the  stage. 

Hayes.  Your  most  obsequious,  and  most  observant,  very 
servant,  sir. 

Johnson.  Pray,  sir,  for  my  sake,  will  you  do  a  favour  to  this 
friend  of  mine. 

Hayes.  I,  sir?  What  is’t? 

.Johnson.  Why,  to  tell  him  the  meaning  of  thy  last  play. 
Hayes.  How,  sir,  the  meaning?  do  you  mean  the  plot? 
.Johnson.  Ay,  ay,  anything. 

Hayes.  Faith,  sir,  the  intrigo’s  now  quite  out  of  my  head  ;  but 
I  have  a  new  one  in  my  pocket  that  I  may  say  is  a  virgin.  T  has 
never  yet  been  blown  upon.  I  must  tell  you  one  thing;  ’tis  all 
new  wit,  and,  though  1  may  say  it,  a  better  than  my  last ;  and 
you  know  well  enough  how'  that  took.  In  fine,  it  shall  read, 
and  act,  and  plot,  and  show,  ay,  and  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  i’Gad, 
with  any  play  in  Europe.  This  morning  is  its  last  rehearsal  in 
their  habits,  and  all  that,  as  it  is  to  be  acted ;  and  if  you  and 
your  friend  will  do  it  but  the  honour  to  see  it  in  its  virgin  attire, 
though  perhaps  it  may  blush,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  discover 
its  nakedness  unto  you. 

Thereupon  the  two  friends  attend  the  rehearsal,  and 
their  comments,  and  Mr  Bayes’s  profuse  explanations  and 
laudations  of  his  own  work,  are  interpolated  with  the 
merry  burle.8que  of  a  heroic  play  that  ensues.  It  is  nearly 
all  of  it  made  up  of  parodies  upon  portions  of  Dryden’s, 
Davenant’s,  the  Howards’,  and  other  authors*  compositions. 
Thus,  in  “  The  Conquest  of  Granada,”  Dryden  makes 
Almahide  say : 

So  two  kind  turtles,  w'hen  a  storm  is  nigh, 

Look  up  and  see  it  gathering  in  the  sky  ; 

Each  calls  his  mate  to  shelter  in  the  groves. 

Leaving,  in  murmurs,  their  unfinished  loves  : 

Perch’d  on  some  dropping  branch  they  sit  alone, 

And  coo  and  hearken  to  each  other’s  moan. 

Which  Mr  Bayes  turns  into  this  ‘^most  delicate,  dainty^ 
simile  in  the  whole  world,  i’Gad  :  ” 

So  boar  and  sow,  when  any  storm  is  nigh, 

Snuff  up  and  smell  it  gathering  in  the  sky  ; 

Boar  beckons  sow  to  trot  in  chesnut-groves. 

And  there  consummate  their  unfinish’d  loves  : 

Pensive,  in  mud,  they  wallow  all  alone. 

And  snort  and  gruntle  to  each  other’s  moan. 

Dryden,  again,  in  his  “  Tyrannic  Love,”  makes  Maximin, 
in  justification  of  his  passion  for  St  Catherine,  say  : 

.  .  .  There’s  not  a  god  inhabits  there. 

But  for  this  Christian  would  all  heaven  forswear. 

E’en  Jove  would  try  more  shapes  her  love  to  win. 

And  in  new  birds  and  unknown  beasts  would  sin,— 

At  least  if  Jove  could  love  like  Maximin, 

and  much  more  of  the  same  sort.  Mr  Bayes  puts  like  senti¬ 
ments  into  the  mouths  of  his  two  heroes,  Volscius  and 
Prettyman,  each  full  of  “  heroic  ”  love  : 

Volscius.  Parthenope  is  sure  as  far  above 
All  other  loves,  as  above  all  is  Love. 

PiiETTYMAN.  To  blame  my  Cloris  gods  would  not  pretend. 
Volscius.  Were  all  gods  joined,  they  could  not  hope  to  mend 
My  better  choice :  for  fair  Parthenope 
(tojs  would,  themselves,  ungod  themselves  to  see. 

Pkktty.man.  Durst  any  of  the  gods  be  so  uncivil. 

I'd  make  that  god  subscribe  himself  a  devil. 

Volscius.  Couldst  thou  that  god  from  heaven  to  earth  trans¬ 
late. 

He  could  not  fear  to  want  a  heavenly  state. 

Parthenope  on  earth  can  heaven  create. 

Pke'ity3I-an.  Cloris  does  heaven  itself  so  far  excel. 

She  can  transcend  the  joys  of  heaven  in  hell ! 

Even  the  tone  of  voice  and  phrases  of  speech  employed 
by  Dryden  were  carefully  mimicked  in  the  Mr  Bayes  of 
“  The  Eehearsal.”  Henceforth  Dryden  was  known  as  Mr 
Bayes ;  and  for  that  insult  he  punished  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  by  painting  him  as  Zimri  in  “Absolom  and 
Achitophel,”  applying  to  him  the  most  caustic  lines, 
— beginning  ; 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem’d  to  be. 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome, 

—  that  occur  in  the  most  caustic  and  skilful  satire  that 
exists  in  the  English  language.  But  Buckingham’s  mockery 
took  effect,  unless  it  was  itself  merely  an  effect  of  the 
change  in  general  opinion.  Dryden  wrote  several  other 
••  heroic  plays,”  but  they  gradually  passed  out  of  favour, 
and  his  later  exploits  [in  dramatic  writing,  though  better 
than  the  heroic  style,  were  surpassed  by  other  playwrights, 
among  whom  Wycherley  was  most  notable. 


'^rHE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shane 

X  since  the  commencement  of  hist  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  ^\hich  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited- 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pace# 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week.  *  ^ 

Change  .of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  unoertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  The 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque  * 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi-* 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  ns  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Tub  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  wbfeb  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily,  papers.  PRICK 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  9  Wellington-street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3s.  Od.  a  quarter. 
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SOCIAL  science! 

CONGRESS, 

PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPOET. 

VUOM  the  11th  to  the  18th  OF 
SEPTEMBER  NEXT. 

President. 

the  right  HON.  LORD  NAPIER  AND 
HIE  ettrick,  K.T. 

DEPABTHENTL 

j^^jjjy£gpiu(l6iico  %iid  Amondiiidiit  of  tlio 
Law- 

raK3iuK.VT.-Tho  Attorney-G;neral  Sir  John 

Duke  Coleridge,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

Municipal-Law  Section.— 1.  Is  it  desirable  that 
ii.fondants  in  criminal  proceedings,  and  tlieir 
wives  or  husbands,  should  be  competent  or  com- 
to  Rive  evidence  in  their  own  behalf,  and 
S  80  in  what  cases  ?  2.  Can  a  Court  of  Inter- 

nitional  Arbitrotion  be  formed  with  a  view  to 
avoid  War.  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  3.  Uusht 
Railway  Companies  and  other  Carriers  of  Pas- 
aenRi'rs  b)  be  liable  to  an  unlimited  extent  for  the 

acts  of  their  servants?  , 

KEpaEs«ioN-or-CRiME  Section.  —  Chairman, 

J  II.  Kknsaway,  M.P.— 1.  Is  it  desirable  to  adopt 
th'  principle  of  Cumulative  Punishment.  2. 
What  ought  to  be  the  primary  aim  of  punishment 
—to  deter  or  to  reform?  3.  Is  it  desirable  that 
Industrial  Day  Schools  should  be  established  ? 

II.— Education- 

PfiESiDENT.— George  Woodyatt  Has  tings. 

1.  How  far  does  recent  legislation  render  new 
regulations  necessary  for  the  Training  of  Teacliers 
in  Elementary  Schools  ?  2.  Why  are  the  results 
of  our  present  Elementary  Schools  so  unsatisfac¬ 
tory?  3.  What  Public  Provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  Girls? 

II I -Heal th. 

PilESIDENT. — H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

1.  Wliat  are  the  Principles  o.^  which  a  Coinpre 
liensive  ileasure  for  the  Improveinent  of  the 
Sanitary  Laws  should  be  based?  2.  What  steps 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  Sewage  Poison- 
iug?  3.  What  means  cun  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  Pollution  of  Rivers  ? 


J^OYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES.— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-second  Session,  1872-73, 
whicli  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  October,  the 
following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and 
PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be 
given ; 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.. 

F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy. )  By  Warington  W.  Smyth. 

5.  Mining.  j  M. A.,  Fit. 8.,  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay.  LL.D.,  F.  R  8. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve.  M.A. 


Goodeve.  M.A. 


IV.— Economy  and  Trade. 

PUB3IDBNT.— Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D. 

1.  liow  far  ought  Taxation  to  be  Direct  or  In- 
ilirect?  2.  What  Principles  ought  to  regulate 
Local  Taxation  and  Administration  ?  3.  How 

may  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer 
be  improved? 

Two  days  will  be  set  apart  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  Voluntary  Papers  on  other  sub¬ 
jects  than  the  Special  Questions  comprised  within 
the  several  Departments. 

Papers  must  he  sent  to  the  General  Secretary, 
on  or  before  the  3rJ  of  September. 

Tickets,  One  Guinea  and  Ten  Shillings,  avail¬ 
able  from  Sentember  9th  to  the  20th,  at  the  oidl- 
uary  return  fares,  to  persons  attending  the  Con¬ 
gress,  on  production  of  a  I'oucher,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Olfices  of  the  Association. 

Prospectuses  aud  full  particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  application  to  the  Secretaries  at  the 
uadermentioned  Offices 1  Adain-street,  Adelphi, 
JiOndon,  W  C  ;  the  Atheiimum,  Plymouth;  ortlie 
Mecbauics*  Institute,  Devonport. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OAMBRID&E 

LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


CENTRES  FOR  GIRLS  IN  THE 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT. 

■“London” . Hon  See.,  Mrs  Wm.  Burbury, 

15  St  George’s  Terrace,’ 
Oueeu’s  fjttte, 

,  S.W. 

Bayswater  . lion.  See.,  Miss  E.  A.  Slanuing, 

35  Blomfleld  Road, 

Alaida  Vale, 

Blackheath . Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  J.  Lewiii, 

12  Blessington  Road, 

Lw, 

„  S.E. 

Regents  Park  ...lion.  .See.,  Miss  J.  P.  Ridley, 

19  Belsi/f  I'ark, 
•N.W. 

Application  for  Forms  of  Entry  for  Senior  and 
V‘^“‘^*date8  sliould  he  made  (by  letter  only) 
w  ine  Local  Secretaries.  The  Forms  must  be 
‘U-u  up  and  returned  on  or  before  Oetoher  lotli. 

will  occupy  six  days,  hegin- 
wag^nday,  December  li;th. 

WANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  some 

bavin.,  teeth.  Persons 

and  iT.ij  to  sell  can  forward  them  by  post, 

Addrli'r  M  hack  per  return. 


8.  Physics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar, 

M.  A . 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming 
Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  I 
annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Labora-  ' 
tories.  | 

Pupils  are  received  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  | 
under  the  direction  of  Dr  Frankland,  and  in  the  i 
Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  : 
Dr  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  he  re  opened 
on  October  1st. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are 
issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  tlm  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents,  and  Managers 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Tetichers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lec¬ 
tures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants 
Two  Scholarships  and  several  others  have  also  | 
been  established  by  Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jerniyu  street,  i 
Loudon,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 

Note.— By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  the  instruction 
in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Natural  History, 
will  be  given  In  the  New  Buildings,  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion-road,  South  Kensington. 

QT  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL, 

O  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  WESTMIN- 
STER-BRIDGE.  S.E. —The  MEDICAL  SES- 
SION  for  lb72  and  1873  will  commence  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  1st  Octo'oer,  1872,  on  which  occasion  an 
Inaugural  Address  w'ill  be  delivered  by  Mr  Croft, 
at  Two  o’clock. 

Gentlemen  entering  have  the  option  of  paying 
£40  for  the  first  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the  second, 
£20  for  the  third,  and  £10  for  each  succeeding 
year;  or,  by  paying  £105  at  once,  of  becoming 
perpetual  Students. 

PRIZES  AND  APPOINTMENTS  FOR 
THE  SESSION. 

THE  Wm.  TITE  SCHOLARSHIP,  founded  by 
Sir  Wm.  Tite,  C’.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  the  proceeds 
of  £1,000  Consols  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be 
awarded  at  ttie  end  of  the  Winter  Session. 

First  Year’s  Students.  Winter  Prizes- £20, 
£15,  and  £10.  Summer  Prizes  —  £15,  £10, 
and  £5. 

Second  I'ear’s  Students.  Winter  I'rizes— £20, 
£15,  and  £10.  Summer  Prizes— £1,5,  £10,  £5. 
The  Dresserohips,  and  the  Clinical  and  Obstetric 
Clerkships. 

Third  Year’s  Students.  Winter  Prizes — £20, 
.£15,  and  £10.  Mr  George  Vaughan's  Chest-Ideii 
Medal.  The  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal.  The 
Grainger  Testimonial  Prize.  The  Two  House 
Physicianships.  The  Two  House  Surgencies. 
The  Resident  Accoucheur^hips.  Two  Medical 
Registrarsliips,  at  a  Salary  of  £40  each,  are 
awarded  to  3rd  and  4th  year’s  Students,  according 
to  merit. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Honorary  Consulting  Pliysicians— Dr. Barker  aud 
Dr  J.  Risdon  Bennett. 

Dr  Peacock,  Dr  Bristowe.  Dr  Clapton,  Dr  Mur- 
cliison.  Dr  Baruc-s,  Mr  Le  Gros  Clark,  Mr  Simon, 
Mr  Syclney  Junes,  Mr  Croft,  BIr  Liebrcloh,  Dr 
Stone,  Dr  Ord,  Dr  John  Harley,  Dr  I’uyne,  Dr 
Gervls.  Blr  .MacCormne,  Blr  Francis  .Mason,  Mr 
Hy.  Arnott,  Mr  J.  W.  Elliott,  Dr  Evans,  Mr 
W.  W.  Wttgstafl'e,  Blr  R.  W.  Jones. 

Medicine  —  Dr  Peacock  and  Dr  Blurchison. 
Surgery  —  Mr  Le  Gros  Clark  and  BIr  Sydney 
Jones.  General  l*utbology— Dr  Bristowe.  I’liy- 
siolugy  and  Practical  1‘iiyiiiology — Dr  Grd  and  Dr 
John  Harley.  Descriptive  Anatomy— Blr  Francis 
Blason  and  .Mr  W.  W  Wagstuffe.  Anatomy  in 
the  Dissecting  Room— Anatomical  Lecturers— 
Mr  Rainey,  and  Blr  Wm.  Anderson.  I’ractical 
and  .Manipulative  Surgery  —  Mr  Croft  and  Blr 
BlacCormac.  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry 
— Dr  A-  J.  Bernays  Blldwifery— Dr  Barnes. 
Piiysics  aud  Natural  Philosophy  —  Dr  Stone. 
Blateria  Medica— Dr  Clapton.  Forensic  Medicine 
and  Hygiene— Dr  Stone  and  Dr  Gervis.  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy — Mr  C.  Stew’art.  Ophthalmic 
Surgery — Mr  Liebreich.  Botany  —  Rev.  Wale 
IlicLi,  .'I.D.  Dental  Surgery — Mr  J.  W,  Elliott. 
Demonstrations  Blorbid  Anatomy— Dr  Payne. 
Blental  Diseases  —  Dr  Wm.  Rhys  Williams. 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Diseasr-s  in  England 
and  Wales — Blr  A.  Haviland. 

T.  B.  PEACOCK,  BI.D.,  Dean. 

R,  G.  WHITFIELD.  Bledical  Secretary. 

For  entrance  or  Prospectuses,  and  for  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  Prizes  and  all  other  matters,  apply 
to  Blr  WHITFIELD,  Bledical  Secretary,  St  j 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  S.E.  ! 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.. 

Gives  instkuction  in 

MIXKKAt.OGV  and  GKOLOOV,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Blinornls, 
Rocks,  and  Fossil.s,  to  illustrate  tlie  Works  ot 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  nlth 

Tliree  Trays  . £•>  a  o 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabi  »el  wit’i 

Eight  Drawer.4 . .  lo  10  o 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

Blore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  .500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowl^ge  of  which  nft'ords  so  miicli  pleasure  to 
tlie  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

VTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 
In  diseases  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician— Dr  BARR  BIEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn-road,  King's- 
cross,  on  Blondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  lo 
I  Blitre-street,  Aldgate,  oil  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
'  Nine. 

i  Free  to  the  necessitous  poor  :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOBIAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
inall,  S.  vV. 

Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700.000. 

JABIES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

T)HCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  LoniLanl- 

1.  street  and  Charing-cr.iss.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  efl'eeted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 
Established  1810. 

r<HURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  BULLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  tlie  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors'  Fund 
made  to  CK-rgyiuen  and  .'^clioolniasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payiiieiit  of  Premiuins. 

Annuities  grunted  on  a  new  aud  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  II.  EBIBIENS,  D.C.L.. 
Secretary. 

Royal  insurance  company. 

Head  Offici*8 — 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1871. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Premiums,  nett  .  £997,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  Re-assurances .  £.384,060 

Fire  Reserve . .  £4-19.920 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual  Premiums,  nett . £22.3,873 

New'  Premiums,  uett . £18,247 

After  payment  of  all  Claims  aud  Expenses  of 
every  description,  £137.315  was  added  to  .tlie 
Life  Funds,  making  the  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1,457,957 

FUND  S. 

Tlie  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  Slst  Deeeni- 
ber,  1871,  after  deducting  tin*  sum  required  for 
payment  of  Dividend  and  Bonus  amounted  to 

£2,lJ6,972  15 

JOHN  H.  BIcLAREN,  Blanager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  In  London. 

Aug.,  1872. 

Q.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
Blay  to  31st  October,  1872. 

ror  particulars,  sec  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HF.NUY  0.\KLKY,  Geoernl  Blanager. 
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IVTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCaN- 

.iN  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809 ) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acta 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 


Accumulated  Life  Funds 
Fire  Reaerve  Fund 


£2,146,250  2  11 
653,8a3  6  8 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Eaq.,  Chairman. 
CIIAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell.  Esq. 
A.  Klockmann,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Eaq. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  .1.  II.  W.  De 
Schroeder. 


Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Eaq. 
George  Young.  Eaq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Eaq. 
George  G.  Nicol.  Eaq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 


Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 
Manager  in  London — G.  F.  BURNETT. 
31anager  of  Life  Department — .1.  OWEN. 
Secretary-F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  whic  it  continues  to  act.  com* 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu* 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  ail  the  facilities  and 
advantages  wliich  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  tlie  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31  st  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

I’roperty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

'I'lie  Net  Premiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£.'>05,42 ». 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICE.S. 

London— 61  Threadneedie-street.  (E.C.) 

West  End  Office — 8  Water loo-placc.  (8.W.) 

Edinburgh— 64  Princes  street. 

The  LIVERPOOL  AND  IX)NDON 

AND  GLOBE  IN8URANCECOMPANY, 
Comhill,  London  ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,131,594 

Life  Premiums  .  272,949 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1,004,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Tliurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N-  I  \ 

DR  I A  V  Every  Tliurs-  Everv  Mondav 


J  day,  at  2  p.m. 

(  Every  Tliurs- 
I  day,  at  2  p.m. 


_  Every  Monday 

•ADEN  day,  at  2  p.m.  i  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  j 

tOAl.I.K 
tMADR.XS 

♦  PF\  A\0*^  Thursday.Sept  )  Monday,  Sept. 
441  \ri  \  I'nirp  ^  *tt  ^  0,  2-1, and  Oct. 

tu'nXA  "'“'I  SP-”--  i  7,.tS..n.. 

tJAPAN  J 

^AUSTRALIA  J 

tNEW  ZEA-  [  Thursday.Sept.)  Monday,  Oct. 
LAND  ;  26,  at  2  p.m.  )  7,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  I’orts  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  S)teumers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Sent.  rt.  20.  and  Oct.  4.  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct.  4,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  lull  tare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  witliin  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  p«'r  cent,  to  those  re-eiubarkiiig 
within  twelve  luuiiths. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  C;o.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  otln-r  iiiformntioii.  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Oinees,  122  la'adenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southmiiiptoti. 


Thursday.Sept  )  Monday,  Sept. 
12  and  26,  at  [■  0,  2-i,uiid  Oct. 
2  p.m.  )  7,  at  5  a.m. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowIe<lge  of  the  natural  laws 
whieh  govern  the  opemtlons  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
properties  of  well-selected  CDCoa.  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  Mhieh  may  save  us  many 
beavy  doctors’  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  Ilomceopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
refrt'shing  evening  beverage. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  ONE  LARGE 
SHOW  ROOM  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DIS- 
PLAYof  BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.  The 
Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  new*  st,  and 
most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public,  and 
marked  at  price's  proportionate  with  those  that 
have  tended  to  make  his  establishment  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  country. 

Portable  Showers,8s.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  10s. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  40s.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  38h.  Sponging,  6s,  6d.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 

Soods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Lingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIA  M  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TKU.SS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Mon  to  be  the  most  eficctive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HER.NIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  th*'  ri'quisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVeR,  fitting  with  .so  much  ease  and  closeness 
tiint  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  tlie  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  ttie  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  2-28  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ids.,  2l8.,  2i>i.  6d.,  and 
318.  (id.  Post.age  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  6d.,  42s.,  ai.d  528.  6d. 
Postage  fret*. 

Priot'  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  tree. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

LA  STIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

1  J  CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS.  &c.  I’hey  are  porous, 
liglit  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocsing.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
78.  (kl.,  lUs.,  and  Kis.  each.  I’ustage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

r>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-U  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  <»NI.Y  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  anj)  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  Po-o 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  U  22  «  ’  ^ 

rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  S  Is.^'S/ST 

■NJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLF 

In  AGUA  AMARELLA  resto^  th.  i 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter'll 

CO.  have  atleSh  ^ti¬ 
the  aid  of  one  ot  the  most  eminent 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wondprfni 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  pTllcTn  a  mo 
wntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  priJe  ShT 
bottles,  38.  each.  ^  io 

JOHN  GOSNEI.L  and  COnj 

O  toilet  and  NURSBRV  roWDKlT 

Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

n  T/ «  ****  ®  general  assortment  of  JOHK 

(5  08NELL  and  CD.’s  Perfumery 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists^’ 

fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majestv 
I’rincess  of  Wales.  Ac., 

ANGEL-PiSSAGB,  93  UPPBR  TuAIIES-StbIIT 
London.  ' 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY’  are  always  provided  with  erne 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  trawl 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wlien  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Srice  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
louniing  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  ' 
WAREHOUSE, 

215, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

QUININE  WINE 
AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DUniNG 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  lias  attended  WATERS  (^ININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  belioves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  tlie  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  3(18.  per  dozen. 

WATEES  and  WILLIAMS, 

Ohiginal  Makebb, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIEE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  d'8*®* 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE- 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRI  oo  a 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents-CROSSE  and  ’ 

and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throu«ho 

the  World.  _ 

A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplexioDi 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBEA'IED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Groc<'r,  or  t  handler^ 

KINAHANS  .  LI  ■ 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIF-S, 


- -  - - and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  ®F.POT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXfORD-STRI  , 


//■ 
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dividends  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

for  safe  and  profitable  investments. 
SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

SEI*TEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready.  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

all  the  beat  paving  and  aafeat  Stock  and  Share  Inveatmenta  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices* 
«  r^rtM  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Gas.  Investments  in  English  and  Koreiu^n  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks’ 
Ml^  l»\)rei<fn  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  t  elegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

AIFSSKS  sharp  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTAHLISHBD  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminstbii,  Lothbdby,  London,  E.C. 


dr  NAPIER’S 
fFFFRVESCENT  saline  powders, 

^  “TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!  II” 

Arc  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
Mses  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundle.e,  Haemorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstln-ite  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
RawpIs 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  fhe  above  affections. 

Kelerence  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 
preferable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
M  sent  on  application. 

Sold  In  boxes  at  28.  fid.  and  48.  fid. ;  sentft-eefor 
3  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75  Alien-road, 
Stoke  N*wloi?ton,  N. 

POSE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELllS’S  EUTHIR  WATERS, 

Soda.  Potass.  Seltzer,  I.«monade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Litblaand  Potass. 

CORK'S  BfANDfiD,  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN.”  and  every  label  Invars  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  W’ales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street, 
Cavendisb'square. 

DINNEEORD’S  FLUID  MAGK  ESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag*  esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HKAUTHURN.  II  K  A  D  A  C  H  E,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 
CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 

/^XYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  tlie  process  of  digestion  andassimila- 
tioii  is  peculiarly  s  itable  for  invalids.  Price  4t. 
per  dozen  half-piuts. 

Laboratory,  3fi  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

nSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TAItLE  (iLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CBANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Booms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRM I  N(i  II A  .M — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 

P  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  SON’S 

}  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 

ment.s. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
we!»rated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  cau  ion  the  public  against  the  inferior 
l^paratioiis  wliicli  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
clow  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WIgmore  street.  Cavendlsli 
•quare  (late  fi  Edwards  street,  Portiuan  square), 
and  18  I'rinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

UARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

*  “■  •’he  admirers  of  tliis  celebrated  Sauce  are 
p^tculurly  re<iuested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle. 

by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
••oei  used  so  many  years,  signed 

_  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 

important  to  investors. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


I^HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

(uosm!;  September.  Now  ready 

^Ohf**hiiiig  a  caretuliy  selected  List  of 
i.“  P«ying  5  to  20  pt^r  cent. 

PAL  LENT  IRE,  Briti-h  and 
^fnirill  ^Loud*  n^  E^c"^  l^alers,  20  Cliange-alley, 

Hankers— .London  and  County  Bank. 


PT^HIS  excellent  Faraily  Medicine  is 
-1-  the  most  effective  remecly  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowrsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa* 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head- 
aciie  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depiession 
of  spirits,  dulnc8.s  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  liealthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemi-t  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  Wimance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  tiirough  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

H.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 

T  •  Dentist  (ceriified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery)  emphatically  guarantees  entire 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth  or 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 


The  WOMAN  with  \  SECRET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Her¬ 
self,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

WRAYFORO’S  WARD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON.  Author  of 
‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  Very  readable  tales.”— John  Bull. 

“  Most  agreeably  written  and  cleverly  strung 
together.’’ — Messeuger. 

“Pleasant  and  amusing  stories.”— Sunday 
T  Imes. 

JANETS  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS.  Author  of 
•  Maggie  s  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘Miss  Phillpotts  weaves  a  mostintcrestingpl  ot 
and  draws  her  characters  with  remarkable  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  life-like  vigour;  the  de'^:rip(ion8  of 
f^TOtch  scenery  are  full  oil  beauty,  and  the  passion 
of  love  is  exquisitely  treated.” — Court  JournaL 

OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MacKenna,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  vols. 

‘‘We  have  rend  ‘Off  Parade’  through  with 
considerable  pleasure,’’— Athenaeum, 

“A  well-told,  genial,  and  amusing  story.”— i 
Standard. 

FIRST  ii  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Recommended  to  Mercy.*  3  vols. 
“  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  It 
Aill  of  strong  situations.” — AthenKum. 

AMY  SIENNETT.  .3  vols. 

[September  13. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PublUhers, 
IS  Great  Marlborough-street. 

CHOICE  WORKS  OF  FICTION 
FOB  THE  RECESS. 


Stumps,  and  by  his  painless  and  perfect  system  of  13  T?  XT  tp  T  T  V»CJ  T*  A  TTATTDTT'l? 
adjusting  self-adh  sive  Artificial  Teeth,  extrao-  DiiJNxJjriXo  xB.YUUJl1iXXxi 


tiuns,  i^rings,  wires.  Ac.,  are  done  away  with. 
These  Teeth  render  mastication  easy,  articulation 
distinct,  and  are  superior  in  every  resiH’ct  to  any 
yet  introduced.  They  are  supplied  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  G.  H.  .1.  bei  ig  the  actual  maker. 
Sets  from  Gne  to  Ten  Guineas.  At  home  dtily, 
and  every  information  given  without  charge. 
Only  address,  57  Grt‘at  Kussell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Now  Published.  ‘Dentistry; 
its  Useand  Abuse,’ by  G.  H.  JG.N'ES, price 2s.  fid., 
to  be  had  of  Kliior  Stock.  Paternoster-row,  or  of 
any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

HO  L  LO  w  A  Y’  S  PILLS.— 

Liver.  Lungs,  and  Kidneys.  A  large 
number  of  interual  maladies  arise  from  impuri¬ 
ties,  irregularities,  augmented  or  dimliiislied 
!  organic  action  and  obstructions,  over  the  removal 
of  wliich  these  celebrated  Pills  exercise  the  most 
perfect  control.  A  course  of  them  is  strongly 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  almost  all  chronic 
affections,  ns  liver  complaints,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  torpidity  of  the  kidneys,  and  other  func¬ 
tional  disorders,  wliich  cause  much  present  suffer¬ 
ing,  and,  i^  neglected,  lay  the  foundations  of  in- 
cui  able  diseases.  Holloway's  Pills  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  young  and  delicate;  their  gentle 
action  places  them*  almve  all  other  medicines,  and 
should  ensure  tlieir  presence  in  every  Itome,  from 
the  liighe-'t  to  the  humblest,  throughout  the 
.  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  58.  6d., 

'THE  RHYMING  DICTIONARY. 

1  By  JOHN  WALKER.  In  which  the  whole 
language  is  arranged  according  to  its  terminations, 
wo^s  of  doubtful  pronunciation  liavc  their  true 
sounds  fixed  by  a  Bliyme,  many  difficulties  of 
pronunciation  are  determined  by  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  numerous  w’ords  into  perfect,  really  per- 
fixa,  and  allowable  Rhymes;  with  critical  and 
practicable  obst-rvatlons  on  Ortliography,  Sylla¬ 
ble. ition,  Pronunciation,  and  Rhyme  by  JUllN 
LONGMUIK,  A  M..  LL.D. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panenu-hme, 
Cheapside. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

f  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

1  i  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exiiaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  vShare  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  lUto  20  percent. 

G.  LAVINGTUN  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. 

A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 

x\.  See  ‘CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL.’ 


NOVELS. 

Price  Six  Shillings  each. 


OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER?  By  Mrg 

Edwardes. 

RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE.  By  Rhoda 

Broughton. 

EAST  LYNNE.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 
THE  INITIALS.  By  the  Baroness 

Tautphoeus. 

LADYHIKD.  By  the  Lady  Georgiana 

Fullerton. 

LORD  OAKBURN’S  DAUGHTERS.  By 

Mrs  Henry  Wood. 

THE  THREE  CLERKS.  By  Anthony 

Trollope 

THE  C HANNINGS.  By  Mrs  Henry 

Wood. 

MRS  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES. 

By  the  Same. 

CO.METH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER.  By 

Rhoda  Broughton. 

QUITS.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Initials.* 
BESSY  RANE.  By  Mrs  Henry  Wood. 
VERNER’S  PRIDE.  By  the  Same. 
ROLAND  YORKE.  By  the  Same. 

LADY  ADELAIDE’S  OATH.  By  the 
Same. 

Also,  in  a  few  days, 

CYRILLA.  By  the  Author  of  *The 

Initials,’  Ac. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington-street,  W. 


8yo,  cloth,  88.  6d., 

MOSHEIM’S  institutes  of 

ECCLESI A8TICA  L  H  IS  TO  RY.  Ancient 
and  Modern.  A  new  and  llU'ral 
the  original  Latin,  with  copious  i^ditlonal  Notes, 
orisrintu  and  selected.  Hy  JAS.  MbKDUGiv, 
D  D.  Revised  and  Supplementary  Notes  added 
by  JAMES  SEATON  REID,  D.D. 

London;  WILLIAM  TBOO,  Fancras-lane, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 
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The  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  •  may  be  had  on  addressing  a  letter 
enclosing  the  price  in  postage  stamps,  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ramsgate. 


TIIKOLOGY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTCRF  It,,  it  i- 
Ph.I), .  Reprinted  from  Part  I.  of  his  Commentary  oii  I 
I’ortruit.  Price  Is.  ^  i-eviticus.  With 

Till-:  DIVERGENCE  OF  CALVINISM  FROM  PAiir.vt, 
DOCTRINES.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  ITS  BEAUmr  ax. 
EDUCATION.  By  PBESBYTEB  ANQLICANDS 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CODNCII  IVTUf 
CASE  of  Mr  VOYSEY.  Some  Remarks  by  Jf  D  LA 
Mcar  of  Stokesay,  Salop.  Price  3d.  ^  lOUCHK, 

THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY  ON  SCIENCE  AND  RFVPt  a 
TION.  A  Letter,  by  M  P.  Price  6d.  '«^«^RL\ELA- 

THE  TRUE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS.  By  Professor  F  U' 
NEW3IAN.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d.  ^  *^roiessor  t. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

ON  THE  HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY  n 
the  late  Rev.  JAS.CRANBROOK.  Price  3d.  By 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  Bvthel.t. 

Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d.  ^ 
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